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Tae. Port Folio is published monthly. Each number contains 
one engraving, and at least eighty-eight pages of letter-press. 

The price is Six Dottars fer annum, and it is requested of 
subscribers that the money be paid in advance. To many this may 
appear a rigorous and unpleasant exaction, but as the expenses 
of this publication are great, and it is extremely difficult, not to 
say impracticable, to collect small sums, at remote periods, or 
from distant places, it is believed that the considerate and the libe- 
ral, to whom this is addressed, will cheerfully comply with the con- 
ditions. Those who prefer it may receive the Port Folio in quar-, 
terly or semi-annual volumes. The postage on all letters address- 
ed to the Editor of the Port Folio, must be paid by the writers. 
Advertisements are inserted en the covers at a reasonable rate, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been reminded by Messrs. Wells and Lilly that they apprized 
the editor some time ago that the author of the Letters from Genvea, had 
applied to them to republish those letters from the Port Folio, and that we 
made no objection to the measure. If this circumstance had been recol- 
lected, the names of those gentlemen should not have appeared at the con- 
clusion of page 266 in this volume. The offensive charge is cheerfully re- 
tracted, and we add an expression of our regret that it was made. 

If we had ever praised the Backwoodsman there might have been some 
ground for an allusion to the poetical department of our journal, which we 
were surprised to find in the last number of the Analectic Magazine. 

Our poetical correspondents will not fail to remember that in the liberal 
estimate of a foreign journal, the Port Folio was said to be distinguished by 
its “* exquisite poetry.” 

The Wanderer’s Return, in this number is from a newspaper, the title of 


which is now forgotten. We believe it to be the production of an Ameri- 


can. 


> sometimes forsakes our 


Our old correspondent “ O,” or ‘‘ Orlando, 
pages for the columns of the Pittsburg Gazette; but as we are unwilling to 
let these ultramountain wags have all the fun to themselves, we have co- 
pied several of the latest communications of this sprightly writer. We 
cannot permit this opportunity to pass without testifying the great satisfac- 
tion which we derive from the manner in which this gazette is conducted. 
Mr. Neville holds the pen of a scholar, and he is actuated by the indepen- 
dent spirit of a gentleman. His political paragraphs are pleasantly diver- 
sified by the frolic of the wit and the song of the muse. 

The member of the * * * * * society not having been seen lately in 
Chesnut street, it is supposed that he exhibits himself on the Battery at 
New York. Wheresoever he strays we desire not to forget Hafiz. 

A selection of the Poetry of the Port Foliowill shortly be published in 
a neat pocket volume. | 

The Digested Index to the Term Reports from 1784 to 1818, by John 
Baley Moore, with additions and improvements, by J. E. Hall, is in the 
press and will be published in July next, until which time subscriptions 
will be received at 2 dol]. per copy. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 
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ON NATIONAL CHARACTER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ir is remarked, by the author of Rasselas, that there is no mind 
in which airy notions do not predominate at some periods. If 
frivolities therefore hold an occasional umpire over the strongest 
and best cultivated minds, we shall not be surprised to find whole 
nations pursuing the more trifling and less important affairs of 
life. As ambition and avarice are two of the strongest passions 
which actuate individuals, we might suppose, for the same reason 
that the strong prevails over the weak, that these would consti- 
tute the leading traits of national character; which, however, ex- 
perience does not always prove to be the fact: for it seems that 
ambition and avarice are sometimes too weak to withstand fashion 
and ridicule; and that man, sensible of the sharp stinging of sa- 
tire, lays aside in public, the motives which actuate him in pri- 
vate. Hence, as the settlement of new countries has often been 
made by companies, or public bodies, it has happened that the 
display of the human character as it appears in public, and not in 
private, hath stamped the character of the nation. No tyrant is 
more absolute than custom, no despot more cruel. If it should 
be inquired, what barbarian leader required of his followers, ter: 
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444 ON NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


tures, distortion, and starvation, murders of the innocent and burn- 
ing of themselves, the answer would be custom!* 

Nations have been ambitious or unaspiring, penurious or pro- 
fuse, warlike or peaceable, serious or lively, artizans or agricul- 
turalists, seamen or landmen, fixed or wandering, according to the 
impressions which they had received from their ancestors. If we look 
at South America, we shall find the modern Pizarros, and Alma- 
gros, imitating those ferocious leaders of the name, who fought 
and destroyed each other in the early settlement of that country. 
We shall now as then, find civil wars and assassinations, revolu- 
tions and depositions, forming the most prominent features of na- 
tional character in that region; a region blessed in its sun and soil, 
but wretched in its government and cruel in its administration. In 
New England, where the first settlers came for the sake of reli- 
gious liberty, their posterity have much of their attention engros- 
sed with religion, its ministers, mectings, and temples; insomuch 
that it has been said, that man might here be defined “a go-to- 
meeting animal.” 

Parsimony, is said to be a leading trait in the character of the 
people of the United States; and if so, it is to be accounted for 
from the difficulty experienced by our ancestors in their first at- 
tempts to settle in a wilderness inhabited by ferocious savages. 
The necessity of husbanding their resources to the utmost was then 
indispensable; but as happens ona great many other occasions, cus- 
toms continue after the necessity for them cease, and even after their 
causes are unknown. The difficulty of reclaiming their country 
from the sea, and the necessity of making the most of what they 
have on hand, when the productions of the earth are in danger of 
being destroyed by the breaking of a dyke, has given to the Hol- 
landers the same national character with our own. Spain and 
Portugal, on the contrary, being rich, fertile, and secure, have 


* As instances, I may mention the fasting and stripes voluntarily suffered 
by religious enthusiasts—the stopping of the growth of the feet among the 
Chinese women—the drawing out of the head in shape of a cone, as prac- 
tised by some of the other Asiatics—the drowning of female infants, as prac- 
tised in the province of Banares, and at Kutch, and Guzzerat, in the East 
Indies—and lastly, the burning of women on the funeral piles of their hus- 
bands, which is still practised in the east. 
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given rise to nations, profuse in their expenses, and slow and stately 
in their demeanour. Having much leisure, they devote a great 
part of it to ceremony in their worship, and adhere with great per- 
tinacity to the long and pompous Roman ritual. On the other 
hand, Scotland and Switzerland, being rocky and mountainous, 
and requiring much labour to render the soil productive of even 
the necessaries of life, their inhabitants easily adopted the innova- 
tions of Calvin, and worship their God in the more compendious 
mode of the presbyterians. Hence it would seem that the cha- 
racter of nations is formed partly out of the situation of the coun- 
try which they inhabit. This may be true, and as in the case just 
mentioned, happen from a kind of necessity: but on other occa- 
sions new traits of national character may arise from new scenes, 
giving rise to new ideas; for it must not be forgotten that man, 
although so much the creature of habit, is extremely fond of no- 
velty, which forms one of the most striking parodoxes in his cha- 
racter. Of the tenacity of nations for primary modes and impres- 
sions, or in other words, of national character, a surprising in- 
stance may be adduced. 

Julius Cesar describes the ancient Gauls as superior to men at 
the onset of a battle, but inferior to women in fortitude and per- 
severance. This character it seems their descendants, the mo- 
dern French, still retain. Waterloo, that terrible field of battle, 
showed their martial character still the same as Cesar repre- 
sents, by the great number of corpses of the English and Scotch 
above their own, at the place where the battle began, and by this 
ratio gradually diminishing until it became reversed in its further 
progress.* 

Do the manners, propensities, and fashions of a country have 
their origin in part from certain peculiarities of the soil and cli- 
mate; and do these peculiarities of soil and climate also cause the 
natural productions to partake of certain forms; and is this taste 
of the inhabitants analogous to such productions of nature? I was 
led to these queries whilst viewing the birds in Mr. Peale’s Mu- 
Seum in the city of Philadelphia. The French partridge has a 
variegated, gay, lively appearance, whilst that of England is plain, 


* See Simpson’s Letters on the battle of Waterloo. 
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grave, and unadorned. Nothing can display a prettier epitome 
of the dress and style of the two nations. Were these birds arti- 
ficial productions, a mere novice would be able to designate which 


belonged to each nation.* 


In large towns, national character becomes more indistinct than 
in the country; as in the former commerce has brought man- 
nerfs, customs, and fashions from distant climes. As the rose, di- 
anthes, and other flowers, when. cultivated in gardens and hot- 
houses, although greatly improved in beauty, lose their native 
forms, and become indistinct in their botanical characters, so the 
citizens of towns do not so fully show the stamp which marks the 


nation at large. 


It is perhaps a fact, which observation will confirm, that in those 
countries where the elements and seasons, the rivers and soil, are 
ungenial, that the government and national manners partake of the _ 


roughness of their natures; and on the contrary, that where the 
winds do not blow in hurricanes, nor the rivers run in torrents, 
but are adapted to subserve the wants and conveniencies of man, 
there the government is also adapted to the same end. 


Rhode Island. CELSUS. 


LETTERS TO THE SUPPORTERS OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.} 
Vo. 1.—To the reverend Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 


SIR, 
I kNow no man who has less reason, when a letter is brought 


to him, to dread that it may contain something disagreeable to his 
feelings, than Dr. Chalmers. You have overcome many disad- 
vantages, and achieved many triumphs; your enemies are few, 
and the nature of the reproaches which they pour out against you 
betrays very distinctly the meanness and envy from which they 
are sprung.—Your friends are numerous; all of them admire your 
genius as an author, and venerate your zeal as a clergyman; and 


* Nos. 4744 and 4745, are French, Nos. 4746 and 4647 are English—-see Peale’s 


Museum. 
t From Blackwood’s Edioburgh Magazine. 
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LETTER TO MR. CHALMERS, 447 


not a few of them, add to all this, a sincere and ardent love of the 
simplicity and the kindness which form the best ornaments of 
your character in private life. Your reception in the world is 
such as might spoil a mind less pure and dignified than yours. The 
flattery of women, and the vulgar, you would not of course fail to 
despise; but the most dangerous of all temptations, the ‘* Laudari 
a viris laudatis” has been abundantly served up to you; you have 
been extolled by every one of your eminent contemporaries who 
has had occasion to hear you preach. You have overcome the 
cold dignity of lord Castlereagh, and the reluctant scepticism of 
Mr. Jeffrey, with equal ease; and you have taken a station in the 
eye of your country, above what is or has lately been occupied by 
any clergyman, either of the English or of the Scottish church. 
The. praises which have been heaped upon you, have indeed, in 
many instances, been extravagant and absurd. I consider you as 
a man of strong intellect and ardent imagination; but I believe that 
both in reason and fancy you have at the present time many supe- 
riors; and that had you selected for the subject of your disquisi- 
tions any other topic than that of religion, your labours would have 
attracted much less notice than they have done. I say not this by 
way of disparaging your talents, foralmost every great man is cal- 
culated to shine in one department, not in many; and that in which 
your greatness has been shown, is certainly as worthy of respect 
as any which you could have selected. But although you have 
applied to sacred subjects a more vigorous style and a more en- 
ergetic imagination, than are commanded by any other preacher 
of your day, you are not to suppose that you have not been im- 
measurably surpassed in your own field by many illustrious pre- 
decessors. Your reasoning is lame and weakly when compared 
with that of Butler and Paley. Your erudition is nothing to that 
ofa Lardner, a Warburton, or a Horseley. Your eloquence is 
jejune when set by the side of Barron or any of the great old En- 
glish preachers; and must always seem coarse, and even unnatu- 
ral to those who are familiar with Massillon and Bossuct. Never- 
theless, you are assuredly a greatman. Your mind is cast in an 
original mould. Your ardour is intense, and no one can resist the 
stream of your discourse, who has either heart to feel what is 
‘ouching, or soul to comprehend what is sublime. 
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A man situated as you are, cannot fail to be the subject of much 
conversation among those who are acquainted with his merits. 
But the “ Digito monstrerier et dicier hic est,” are sometimes 
the penalty, as well as the prize of eminence: and the same causes 
which secure every exertion of your virtue or your genius from 
neglect, cannot fail to draw upon every departure from the one, 
and every misapplication of the other, the eye of a most minute 
and jealous scrutiny. Your faults are likely to be blazoned with 
the same clamour which waits upon your excellencies; and the 
world, which is inno case fond of giving too much praise, will hasten 
to atone for the violence with which it has applauded, by the bit- 
terness with which it will condemn. - 

Do not fear that I have made these observations by way of a pre- 
lude to abuse. You have no admirer more sincere than myself 
Although not personally acquainted with you, I love and respect 
your character—and every part ofit. Ido by no means coincide 
with some extravagant positions of the rhapsodist who praised 
you, some months ago, in the pages of this magazine; but the ad- 
miration I feel for you is as sincere as his can be; and if you be 
displeased with any part of my address, remember, I beseech you, 
that my officiousness is only another illustration of the old Greek 
proverb, which says, that “ Love hates to be silent.” I think you 
cannot possibly be the worse for being told, that in my apprehen- 
sion, and in that of many who admire and love you as I do, you 
have lately fallen into a great and dangerous error. I by no means 
wish to set up my voice with any thing like petulance or pertina- 
city against the conduct of one entitled to so much respect. You 
have reasons, perhaps good ones, for what you have done. But 
be assured, the world is very anxious to hear them; and till they 
are explained in the eyes of all good Christians, and, I will add- 
of all honest men, you are not what you were. 

Your conscience has already spoken.—There is no need for 
going about the bush with a man of your stamp. You are sensi- 
ble that the world has reason to wonder at your conduct in be- 
coming a contributor to the Edinburgh Review; and you confess, 
before I ask you to do»so, that by assuming this character, you 
have tarnished the purity of your reputation. As you have com- 
mitted the offence, however, more frequently than once, I shall 
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LETTER TO MR. CHALMERS. 449 


not ask your leave to tell you, at somewhat greater length, both 
the grounds and the nature of the opinion, which the public is 
likely to form in respect to every Christian minister who lends his 
support to the declining credit of that once formidable journal. 
From all that I have either heard or read of your discourses in 
the pulpit, if there is one thing more than any other characteristic 
of you as a preacher, it is, the zeal with which yeu are never 
weary of. telling yeur audience, that Christianity should exert an 
intense and pervading influence, not only over their solemn acts of 
devotion, but over their minds even when most engaged with the 
business and the recreations wherein the greater part of every 
life must of necessity be spent. True religion, according to the 
doctrines which you support with such persuasive and command- 


ing eloquence, is not the dark sybil of some Pythian cell, consulted ' 


only on great emergencies, surrounded with mysterious vapours, 
and giving utterance to enigmatical responses.—She is, or ought 
to be, the calm and smiling attendant of all our steps, the tutelary 
angel of ail our wishes and hopes, the confidential friend and 
guardian whose presence lends to pleasure its greatest charm, 
whose absence, or coldness, would be sufficient to throw a damp 
over every exertion, and to chill the very fountain of all our en- 
joyment. We must go out of the world altogether, if we are never 
to mingle in the society of the ungodly; but, say you, in no mo- 
ment of our intercourse with the world, and the men of the world, 
should we allow ourselves to forget, that we ourselves, have our 
treasure laid up elsewhere—far less, should we ever, by any de- 
portment of ours, confirm the evil principles, or countenance the 
evil deeds, whose existence we cannot but observe among those 
with whom we are thus at times compelled to associate. On the 
contrary, we should take every opportunity of letting all men see 
what we are—we should remember, that the faith which we pos- 
sess, Is not a thing to be worn like a gala garment, and laid aside 
for weeds less likely to attract attention—we should take care 
that civility to our neighbours do not make us forgetful or care 
less of the duty which we owe to ourselves. 

If an ordinary Christian be thus bound to preserve and show 
his Christianity in the midst of all his occupations,. it follows, I 
apprehend, pretty clearly, that a Christian author must lie under 
VOL, VII. 57 
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an obligation no Jess binding with regard to the conduct, purport, 
and probable effect of all his writings. 

The Bible informs us, that the Christian ought to consider him- 
self as “a city set upon a hill; surely the sacred preacher, the 
pious author, cannot but consider himself as occupying the most 
prominent part of this conspicuous situation. He cannot but know, 
that it is his fate to be ‘seen and read of all men.” Beza wrote 
obscene songs; but this was in the days of his youth, and he lived 
abundantly to repent and atone for his errors. Marot wished to 
expiate the sin of his madrigals; and he composed, with that 
view, his metrical version of the Psalms. It was reserved to Dr. 
Chalmers to exhibit the apparent converse of their conduct; and 
after publishing a powerful treatise on the Historical Evidences 
of Christianity, and a series of masterly sermons against Modern 
Infidelity, to delight the malignant, and startle the friendly, by 
coming forth as the prop and pillar of a deistical review. 

The articles which you have as yet contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review (such of them, at least, as are generally known, 
or suspected to be yours), appear to me to be by no means among 
the most happy of your productions. You are an orator, but you 
are nothing else. Your style is formed for the pulpit, and no living 
preacher can there compete with you. But it was not more ab- 
surd in Voltaire to attempt an epic poem, or in Mr. Fox to at- 
tempt a history, than it is in you to imagine that you can gain ho- 
nour to your name by writing in the Edinburgh Review. But 
this has nothing to do with the subject of my address to you. Al- 
though you had written like an angel, although you had shown 
yourself to be more witty than Mr. Jeffrey, more logical than 
Mr. Brougham, and more scientific than Mr. Playfair, I assert, 
that: you could have had no reason to pique yourself upon your 
laurels. I maintain, that by writing in this review, you are in- 
juring the cause of your faith and of your master; and I know, 
that you are incapable of consoling yourself for wrong done to 
them, by any gratification which your individual vanity might re- 


ceive. 
In one of your late publications, a work with which, by the 


way, I was much more pleased than most people seemed to have 
been, you caution your readers against blaming too much the pa- 
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pistical submission to creeds, councils, and fathers, while they 
themselves are, in all probability, the equally unquestioning dis- 
ciples of some less venerable authorities. Believe me, the circle 
in which you yourself move; above all, the audience to which you 
preach, have great need to take this, your admonition, into their 
serious Consideration. I know of no man whose ifse dixit affords 
at this moment a more common, or a more undisputed argument, 
among many extensive classes of society than your own. You are 
the oracle of a few; but many, very many, who make no man their 
oracle, are inclined to listen with the utmost attention to your ad- 
vice, and to follow without much examination, any path of conduct 
which seems to have the recommendation of your favour. This 
much is certain, that any foreigner, a stranger to our country and 
our popular literature, after a perusal of your avowed works, 
would think himself extremely safe in taking up any number ofa 
periodical work, to which he had been informed that Dr. Chal- 
mers was a contributor. He would never suspect, that the sen- 
timents of those who conduct this journal, and the main tenor of 
their disquisitions, could be at all at enmity to those principles 
and feelings, of which he already knew you to be so zealous a par- 
taker, and so vigorous a defender. 

If he happened to be a weak man (and all good Christians are 
by no means to be expected to have strong intellects), he would 
much rather question his own eyes or understanding, than the 
moral or religious tendency of any which he might read in these 
so consecrated pages. The sanctity of your name would shed an 
air of reverence over all with which it should be associated; and 
he would never dream that treason might lurk under those ban- 
n¢rs of which you were pleased to call yourself the champion.— 
Ifany man is told, that some particular work is supported by a 
person of acknowledged genius, he takes it for granted, that the 
general talent of this work is at least respectable, and that the great 
man, for whose name he entertains so much regard, would never 
stoop to be the coadjutor of a herd of drivellers.. Are we to rely 
with more confidence upon the consistency of intellect than upon 
that of principle? Are we to allow more license to your Christi- 
anity than we would to the genius of another man? The faith which 
you profess should teach you that the talents you possess must all 
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hereafter be accounted for. Ifthe Judge be severe upon him who 
buries his talent in the napkin, how, think ye, will he look upon 
that man who pawns his treasure to be the surety of the adversary? 
Take heed, sir, I beseech you; you know not into what serious 
evils the indiscretions of a momentary vanity may bring the cha- 
racter and the usefulness of a minister of Christ. 

It is not necessary to suppose, that many men can be found 
so ignorant, or so obtuse, as to believe that the Edinburgh Review 
is a Christian work, even although Dr. Chalmers contributes, now 
and then, its leading articles. But may not much evil be done, 
although the infatuation should stop very considerably short of 
this? Is there no danger that those who see the difference between 
your avowed principles and those of the journal which you befriend, 
may be led, by the respect in which they hold your character and 
judgment, to suspect, that this difference, great and evident as it 
may be, is a matter ef much less moment than they had formerly 
supposed? You know as well as I do, how natural a thing scepti- 
cism is; with what seductive charm it seizes upon the affections 
of the young, the vain, and the inconsiderate; how it flatters the 
self-love of the ignorant, and lulls to repose the inquietude of the 
slothful. You know how many there are to be found in every 
city, who, after they have recovered from the delusion of youthful 
self-sufficiency, and learned to suspect that some things are too 
high for the investigation of unassisted reason, are yet held in fet- 
ters by the habits which they have acquired, and arrested at the 
threshold of faith by the phantom of doubts which they have in 


* -wain endeavoured to dispel. Your experience as a clergyman has, 


I doubt not, made known to you many unhappy individuals, whe 
thus suffer, by the indecision of many comfortless years, for the 
fleeting satisfaction of their youthful pride. You have seen such 
men; you have pitied them; perhaps it has not unfrequently been 
your lot to console their weary spirits, and strengthen their shrink- 
ing resolutions. What effect, think ye, will it have upon such 
minds as these, to hear that you lend your countenance, and the 
strength of your name and genius, to the Edinburgh Review!— 
that you are allowing your writings to go forth in the world, and 
vive their influence to forward the success of a work, from whose 
treacherous pages it has perhaps been their misfortune to derive 
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not a few of those evil impressions which are rendering their lives 
unhappy?—that you are become the patron of those whom they 
cannot help cursing as the misguiders of their youth,—whose im- 
pious jeers have left a poison within their breasts, so foul and 
rankling, that no after penitence can entirely expel it,;—whose de- 
rision has acted as a corrosive pestilence, mutilating and wasting 
away, within them, every thing that is most generous in feeling, 
and most sublime in principle? They had begun to reverence you 
as the weight in the scale, which was likely to give to the right 
cause its just preponderance. They were rejoiced to find genius 
as great as they had before followed into evil acting as the pillar 
and the cloud which should conduct them into the land of security 
and faith. What a blow it was to all their expectations, when 
they see that you, who talk in the pulpit as if a clever sceptic 
were the most dangerous pest that ever was let loose upon so- 
ciety, can condescend to cater for that banquet of which scoffers 
and infidels are the principal purveyors! How can you suppose 
that these men will turn from the cold blasphemies or impish 
grins of the old reviewers, with that horror which every devout 
and steadfast Christian must feel in perusing their writings, when 
they find, that, in spite of all their grins and all their blasphemies, 
those heirs of the malignity of Gibbon and the scorn of Voltaire 
are aided and abetted in their impious undertakings by the sin- 
cere, the zealous, the manly intellect of Chalmers? What, think 
you, would the good men of less sophisticated ages have said to 
the spectacle of such alarming inconsistency? Would Milton have 
patronised a miscellany conducted by Mr. Hobbes? Would Addi- 
son have been the coadjutor of Bolingbroke or Shaftsbury? Would 
Johnson have sent forth his essays, mingled with those of Hume? 
I consider you as both morally and intellectually very much the 
superior of Robertson; but I think you might derive a very im- 
portant lesson, from contrasting the contempt wherewith his me- 
mory is loaded, with the respect which infidels and Christians 
alike accord to the firm integrity of Whitaker.* 

There is only one supposable case in which I should think it 
justifiable, or even commendable in you, to be a contributor to 


* See Gibbon’s Miscellaneous works, vol. iit. 
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Mr. Jeffrey’s Review. It is this, since the moment this review has 
commenced, it has maintained a remarkable silence with regard te 
one very important part of our national literature. Our poets, phi- 
losophers, travellers, and wits, have received abundant attention; but 
little or nothing has been ever said about our divines. Two or 
three volumes of sermons have indeed been reviewed; and these 
have been thus highly favoured, it would appear, rather on account 
of personal regard to their authors, than from any affection for the 
subjects of which they treat. The reviews of these books were 
written, indeed, with a decent air; but the most superficial observer 
cannot fail to see, that, in discussing the literary merits of Mon- 
creif, Alison, and Merehead, the critic has been very careful to ab- 
stain from any thing like an eulogy on that peculiar system of faith 
which it has been, throughout life, the chief object of all these 
good men’s endeavours to illustrate and defend. Your own works 
have excited much more attention among the literary as well as 
the Christian world, than any other reiigious compositions of our 
day, but not one of them has ever been noticed in this review, 
a circumstance which I attribute, not to any unwillingness on the 
part of Mr. Jeffrey to gratify and praise you, but to the intensely 
Christian aspect:and air of the writings themselves, and the diffi- 
culty, or rather I should say the impossibility, of assigning to you 
your true place among the literary men of the time, without say- 
ing something decided concerning the topics which you have 
handled so well, and from which the chief inspiration of your ge- 
nius seems unquestionably to be derived. Now I do not suppose 
for a moment, that you could stoop to follow the example of some 
of your brother authors, and review yourself; but I see nothing 
absurd in imagining that you might very well review and applaud 
those who are employed on the same subjects, and animated with 
the same hopes, which you yourself love and cherish. Had Mr. 
Jeffrey said to Dr. Chalmers, “I cannot venture to say a word 
with respect to religion, but I pledge myself to insert nothing in 
the Review which can appear hostile to it. Take you this matter 
entirely into your own hands: you understand it better than any of 
our confederacy. The want of religious reviews is the greatest 
defect in our journal; for theological writings have always formed 
a most important part of English literature, and even in that point 
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of view alone, I am sensible that our neglect of them is a radical 
error. Say what you please and do what you please, with this 
branch of the Review. Leave me the belles lettres and the sci- 
ences, and take you the religions, kc.” Had Mr. Jeffrey acted in 
this open and candid manner, I think you might safely have 
quenched all your scruples, and set your shoulders to the work, 
infinitely to your own honour and to the benefit of the Review. 
But this is not so. The Review still continues to be the organ of 
infidelity. The part which you play isa very humble one. You 
are only allowed to write on subjects unconnected with religion: 
while you are earnestly entreated to join the camp, the weapons 
in whose use you are most skilful are maliciously kept out 
of your hands. You are rather there as part of the pageant than 
as one of the substantial combatants. It suits neither your inter- 
est nor your reputation to maintain so pitiful a post. Itis unwor- 
thy of you to write in any book, wherein you dare not give full 
vent to your thoughts on that subject which you profess to consi- 
der as of paramount weight and dignity. I own that there would 
be some risk of ridicule in the attempt to render the Edinburgh 
Review a defender of Christianity. But if this be so, if you shrink 
from the derision of the men of the world, should you not still 
more shrink from their contempt? And contempt, you may de- 
pend upon it, is the best wages which some of your present coad- 
jutors will ever give you for all your compliance. 

In spite of every thing, you cannot avoid showing us, who know 
you, that even in your assumed character of an Edinburgh Ke- 
viewer, you still preserve the same ardent love for Christianity 
which shines with a more effectual splendour among the volumes 
you have published with your name. In one eloquent passage 
you even advance and maintain, with no ordinary vigour, the prin- 
ciple, that the extended influence of our religion would of itself 
be sufficient to remove all those evils of pauperism and poor-rates 
which at present occupy so much of the attention of the British 
legislature. This is noble, and worthy of you. But do not ima- 
gine that the full meaning of the writer will ever be guessed at 
by the majority of those who read the passage. They are so much 
accustomed to see the terms of “ the truth” and “ our holy reli- 
gion,” &c. coupled in this journal with obvious taunts and gibes 
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against the most sacred mysteries of their faith, that they take it 


for granted the eulogy of Christianity proceeds merely on the 


ground of temporai utility, and the gospel of Jesus is recommend- 


ed in England tor purposes which would have secured equal en- 
thysiasm in favour of Mahometanism in Turkey, or Brahminism 
in Hindostan. You are thus coupled, in the minds of those who 
know not your character, but cannot fail soon to recognise the re- 
currence of your very remarkable style, with that band of humble 
wits who have been so long contented. to earn the applauding 
smiles of the vulgar, by jokes fittened and refined from the rotten 
fountains, of Taureau Blanc, and the Dictionnaire Philosopihique. 
That forcible sweep of language with which you are accustomed 
to confound the enemies of your creed, is associated, in the mindsof 
these strangers, with the ideas of audacious deceit and unblushing 
charlatanerie. Your sublime flights are supposed to belong to the 
same school with the majestic exordiums of CEdipus Judaicus; 
and you are perhaps classed with the author of that singular per- 
formance, as a man who degrades genius, erudition, and oratory, 
into the instruments of superstition and visionary deism. 

It is needless to explain to you at greater length the dangerous 
purposes to which your conduct may be twisted, or the malicious 
ways in which it may be represented, by the giddy, the superficial, 
the heartless, the thoughtless, the faithless, and perhaps the god- 
less readers of this Review. Be assured, that however you may 
be courted and flattered at head-quarters, you will be regarded by 
the understrappers of the array, in no other light than that of a 
hireling and dishonourable auxiliary. You will consult well for 
your own character before you proceed farther. You will pause 
before you plunge more deeply into the pit of error. You will 
hesitate before you entangle yourself in such a manner, as might 
render retreat a shameful, perhaps a fruitless, attempt. You will, 
above all, consider with yourself, by what means you are most 
likely to prevent your name from being joined, in the mouths of the 
public, with those of certain scoffing priests, and envious renegadoes, 
who are already branded with an everlasting infamy for the share 
which they have taken in the guilty triumphs of the Edinburgh 
Review. Pardon me if I have been betrayed into a warmth of 
language unsuitable to one who willingly confesses that he is ad- 
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dressing his superior. Be assured that I have no motive in all 
that I have said, but a strong zeal, both for your reputation and 
for the cause of Christianity. It would be superfluous to tell YOU, 
that this is not a period in which Christians might expect to be 
pardoned for deserting, even for a moment, the standards around 
which it is their duty to be rallied. Infidelity does not indeed 
speak so boldly as it once did among us; but I fear, I greatly 
fear, whether her silence be not ominous, rather of her settled 
hostility than of her genuine repentance. I much suspect, that 
the candour of Hume is the only. part of his garment which has 
fallen upon no disciples. It is useless to multiply names and facts,y— 
but I am sure you internally acknowledge the justness of my po- 
sition when I assert, that infidelity is at this moment more exten- 
sively diffused among the higher orders of British society,—ay, 
and taught in a manner more dangerous by British authors, than 
was ever known, even in the days when unbelief was the ally of 
open democracy, and the enemies of our faith enlisted in their 
cause all the zeal and bigotry of a political insurrection. In com- 
mon with many of my countrymen, I rejoiced in the rise of your 
name, and saw in you a brilliant luminary likely to dispel much of 
the darkness which enveloped the religious atmosphere of the 
land. I trust my forebodings were not in vain. Nay, 1 know and 
feel that you are born to do great things,—that you are gifted with 
very singular talents and feelings,—and that these are not more 
admired in themselves, than in their adaptation to the necessities 
ofthe time. Surely you will not allow your name to be sullied 
by the breath of calumny, merely that you may gratify your own 
vanity or that of Mr. Jeffrey.—But, indeed, I imagine you have 
quite mistaken the relation in which your name and character at 
present stand to his. He has had his day. The world is agreed 
that he is the cleverest of reviewers, but that he is not, nor ever 
can become, one of the great men destined to occupy a place in 


‘* That temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations.” 


Your reputation, on the contrary, is not yet settled. You have 
done much and delighted many, but your works abound in marks 


of hurry and false taste, which all your readers hope to sce re- 
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moved hereafter. Your writings have been accepted as the pro- 
mise of a vigorous genius, new in the occupation to which it is 
devoted; and all men are willing to believe that your future exer- 
tions may very far surpass those which you have as yet exhibited. 
It rests with yourself, whether you may not go down as a British 
classic, perhaps as the first, or in the very first rank of our di- 
vines. You will not facilitate your path to these worthy objects 
of ambition, or remove any misgivings which we may have in res- 
pect to your future career, by making yourself familiar in the 
hackneyed walk of secular criticism and political economy. You 
will do well to devote yourself entirely to your profession; you are 
at present its ornament, but by its means alone; and in the strength 
of its protection, are you destined to achieve for yourself a literary 
immortality. You can gain nothing from Mr. Jeffrey; he may hope 
for much from you. You should calculate well before you con- 
sent to be generous, when the object is not good, and the return 
is sure to be insignificant. 

If you become a regular writer in the Edinburgh Review, you 
will certainly learn to lock upon that work with somewhat of the feel- 
ing of parental partiality. I hintit merely—I may add, modestly and 
hesitatingly—is there no danger for yourself? There is no wisdom 
so secure that it may be entitled to despise*temptation. No pre- 
cept is more safe than that which says “ flee from danger.” 

I have spoken of this Review in terms which may appear harsh 
to many, and to some unjust. To those who understand, as you 
do, the purport and scope of the work, no apology or explanation 
can be necessary. To those who are blind enough to be gulled 
by its external smoothness, or dull enough to be incapable of pene- 
trating its hidden treacheries, I shall at present say nothing. If 
any hesitate to adopt the opinion which I have expressed concern- 
ing it, let them signify their wishes, and I shall gladly present 
them in a future letter, with such a body of evidence, as,-I flatter 
myself, has not often been called forth against so formidable a band 
of transgressors. 

For you, sir, I cannot conclude without again assuring you of 
my love, respect, and veneration. Had I esteemed you less, or 


rated your talents more lowly, I should have spared myself the - 
trouble of a lone address, which many will not fail to consider as 
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impertinent, but which you yourself, I feel satisfied, will acknow- 
ledge to be founded in justice and truth. I am sensible that you 
are placed in a delicate situation. The amiable manners, and 
kindly dispositions of Mr. Jeffrey are known to none better than 
to myself. I pity his errors, but I never cease to enter- 
tain a certain lurking affection for the man. It is for you to 
consider how far feelings of this kind should be allowed to inter- 
fere with matters of a higher order,—with feelings yet more sa- 
cred than any to which acquaintanceship, or even friendship, can 
give birth. That Mr. Jeffrey is entitled to the warmest love of 
those with whom he associates, no man who has the least know- 
ledge of him and his habits can for a moment doubt. Had he been 
the only person interested in the Edinburgh Review, I believe the 
character of that work, even ina religious point of view, would 
have been very superior to what it is. But although he is the 
responsible man, and although the world is quite entitled to take 
him to task for all the errors of the book, it is well understood, 
among them who are near the fountain of information, that of 
those things which have most offended either the critical or the 
religious opinions of intelligent readers, comparatively a very 
small part has been the actual productionof his own pen. His 
situation is, indeed, in my opinion, very far from being an envia- 
ble one. He is obliged to stand and receive the blame of blun- 
ders which he has not committed, and of meannesses which his 
nature would teach him to despise. In the vigour of his facul- 
ties and of his manhood, he is compelled to bear the burdens of 
querulous and despairing age on the one hand, and of pert, pre- 
sumptuous, ignorant boyhood on the other. Himself a man of 
brilliant fancy and happy temperament, he is the captain of a set 
of obtuse imitators and envious pigmies. The lash which he him- 


self wields is sharp and cutting, but the wound which it leaves is - 


only in the flesh, and there is no poison in the stroke. But his 
hireling crew of executioners indulge in their office the malignant 
invention of infants, and the persevering cruelty of savages. You 
must not think of Mr. Jeffrey alone, when you think of quitting 
-he Review, You must take it into consideration, that your con- 
‘ributions assist not him alone, but all his confederates. Among 
‘nem of later years are to be found some, whom a man of true ge- 
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nius such as you, cannot but despise; whom a man of pure mo. 
rality and honour, like Mr. Jeffrey, should blush for a moment to 
admit into any portion of his confidence. You were formed by 
nature for higher things than to be the companion and coadjutor 
of such reprobates asthese. Have a care lest a name which might 
have gone down to posterity in all the majesty of purity, receive 
any stain from others, with which you are thus compelling it to be 
associated. 

If you have opinions to express on any subject whatever, be as- 
sured that the authority of your name in a title-page, goes at least 
as far at the present time as the protecting cover of the Edinburgh 
Review. You are not in the situation of a young nameless author, 
whose lucubrations, that they may not languish in obscurity, have 
need to catch a little second-hand splendour from the established 
reputation of Brougham, Hazlitt, and the Rev. Sidney Smith. 
You have no need of leading strings, and you should no longer al- 
low yourself to be dazzled by bawbles. Stand on your own strength, 
and there is none who will overlook you. Your mind was not 
made to be a parasitical plant—you were born to grow and flourish 
in independence. 

I shall conclude with a sentence from the writings of one whom 
you will allow to have been at least as great a man, and as good 
a judge of conduct, as any of all your coadjutors in this journal. 


‘* The spreit of God,” says the firm and fearless Joun Knox, “ willeth 
us to be sa cairfull to avoyd the company of all that teachis doctrine contra- 
rie to the treuth of Chryst, that we communicat with thame in nathing that 
may appeir to manteane or defend thame in thair corrupt opinioun, for hie 
that biddis thame Godspeid, communicatis with thair syn; that is hie that 
appeiris, by keiping thame company, ar assisting unto thame in thair pro- 
ceedings, to favour thair doctrine, is guilty before God of thair iniquilie 
baith because hie doith confirme thame in thair error by kis silence, and also 
confirmis utheris to credit thair doctrine because hie opponis not himself 
thairto.”’* 


With every good wish and hope, I remain, sir, your very obe- 
dient humble servant, 


Ist May, 1818. IDOLOCLASTES. 


_ * See his first letter addressed to Mrs. Margery Bowls, ap. M‘Crie. 
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| FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
‘ANALYSIS OF THE TREATISE ON THE SUBLIME, 


BY LONGINUS. 


(From the French of La Harpe.) 


Ir there be any thing which would seem to defy all attempts 
at analysis or even definition, it is, undoubtedly, the sublime. In 
fact, how can we define that which cannot be prepared by the ora- 
tor or the poet, nor foreseen by those who read or hear it; which 
is only produced by a species of transport, which we cannot per- 
ceive without enthusiasm, in short, that which throws beyond 
themselves not only the author of it, but those who admire his 
success. How can we describe an impression, which is, of all 
others, the most lively and rapid? And what explanation can we 
give which would not be as cold as inadequate, of that which so 
forcibly excites all the emotions of the heart? Who does not per- 
ceive that {n all extravagant sentiments there is something beyond 
the reach of expression, and that when the heart is melted to a 
certain degree, it can no longer find utterance to describe its sen- 
sations! If it be admitted that the faculty of feeling extends be- 
yond the power of describing that feeling, this is particularly ap- 


plicable to the sublime, which excites in us all that is susceptible _ 


of being moved, and communicates the most exquisite pleasure 
which we are capable of enjoying:—the complete enjoyment of 
all the emotions of sensibility. 

When we behold a beautiful scene, or listen to an eloquent ora- 
tion, or a polished piece of poetry, if we are asked why we are 
pleased, why we applaud, every one, according to his own percep- 
tions, can account for hisown judgment, and praise the whole of the 
work or particular parts of it, as, the thoughts, the diction, the har- 
mony; in short, all that art has taught him to understand and taste 
enabled him to appreciate. But when the poet, by one successful 
stroke, has elicitedan universal burst of admiration from an audience, 
if any one should inquire what they have found so beautiful, what 
reply could be given? We can only answer, we think it very fine 
because we are transported beyond ourselves. When the great 
Scipio, being accused by the tribunes, appeared before the people, 
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he contented himself with this defence: “ Romans! twenty years 
azo I conquered Hannibal and took Carthage. Let us go to the 
capitol and return thanks to the gods.” A general cry instantly 
burst forth, and all the people followed him. Here Scipio was 
sublime, for it is the part of sublimity to subjugate all hearts. 

The sublime of which I speak in this place, is necessarily rare 
and instantaneous; for nothing which is extreme can be common 
or permanent. It is a word, a trait, a motion, a gesture; and its 
effect is like that of lightning. It is so independent of art, that it 
may exist in persons’ who have no idea of art. Whoever is highly 
excited, whoever has an elevated heart, may reach the sublime. 
There are numerous examples of this. It was a woman, in com- 
mon life, who said to a priest, on the subject of Isaac being or- 
dered to be sacrificed by his father Abraham, “ God would ne- 
ver have demanded such a sacrifice from a mother.” 

The sublime is sometimes found even in silence. The famous 
Bussi le Clerc, presented himself before parliament, accompanied 
by his followers. He commanded the members to pass a law 
against the rights of the house of Bourbon, or to follow him to the 
Bastile. No one answered; but all rose to follow him. Here was 
the sublime of virtue; for no reply could be so expressive as this 
silence. Without pretending to define the sublime precisely, we 
may content ourselves with observing, that it is its character to 
elevate the imagination and heart beyond all their former concep- 
tions. Apply this remark to every instance that can be produced, 
and it will be found to be true. Whatever is beautiful, great or 
noble, is so, in a greater or less degree. But the sublime admits 
of no measure. Endeavour to imagine what Scipio could have 
said, instead of the exclamation which we have just quoted: sub- 
stitute an answer for the silence of the parliament: you will still 
tail in equalling the original. Place yourself in the situation of 
Ajax, who, when the Greeks fled before the Trojans whose arms 
were favoured by Jupiter, was enveloped in such darkness that he 
could not continue the fight. Try the boldest language which 
blind rashness or despair can suggest to a warrior, and imagina- 


tion, so extensive itself, can furnish nothing surpassing the verse 
so often quoted. 
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Grand Diea! rends-nous le jour et combati contre nous.*® 


I have spoken of actions produced by a sublime instinct. The 
following remarkable instance occurred in the last century. A lion 
escaped from the menagerie of the grand duke of Florence, and 
ran through the streets of the city. Terror spread through all 
ranks, and every one fled before him. A woman who carried an 
infant in her arms, let it fall, as she ran. The lion took it in his 
mouth. The frantic mother threw herself on her knees before 
the terrible animal, and demanded her child in the most heart- 
rending accents.—This extraordinary action, which was the last 
effort of madness or despair; this forgetfulness of reason, or rising 
above reason itself;—this poignant grief which persuades itself 
that nothing can be infiexible to its prayers—is an instance of the 
true sublime. The event suggests another remark. The lion 
stopped; regarded her with fixed attention, gently put the infant 
on the ground, and passed on! May we venture to infer that grief 
and despair can move even wild beasts? We know that they are 
capable of sentiments which belong to habit, and many instances 
are recorded of their attachment and gratitude. In this instance, 
the mother, to arrest the teeth of the ferocious beast, had but 
one moment and a single cry. He must have comprehended 
what she demanded, and been moved by her prayer: he did un- 


* This is Lamolte’s translation; but he has mistaken the sense of the ori- 
ginal, and I am surprised that La Harpe should have passed it without no- 
lice. Pope expresses it thus: 


If Greece must perish we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the face of day! 


Homer does not attribute to Ajax the impiety of defying the power of Jupi- 
ter, if he will but give him light. Longinus thus represents this passage, 
which has been regarded as one of the most sublime in Homer: “The 
thickest darkness had suddenly covered the Grecian army, and hindered 
them from fighting: when Ajax, not knowing what course to take, cries out; 
Oh Jove, disperse this darkness which covers the Greeks, and if we must per- 


ish, let us perish in the light! This is a sentiment truly worthy of Ajax. He | 


does not pray for life, which would have been unworthy of a hero: but be- 
cause in that darkness he could not employ his valour to any glorious pur- 
pose, and, vexed to stand idle in the field of battle, he only prays that the 
day might appear, as being assured of terminating his own life, in a manner 
worthy of him, though Jupiter himself should oppose his efforts.” 
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derstand it, and he was moved by it. But how? This would fur- 
nish us with many religious reflexions on the natural affinity be- 
tween all animated beings; but they do not belong to our subject. 

After what has been said of the sublime, the question naturally 
occurs, if it can neither be analysed nor defined, what has Longi- 
nus accomplished in his treatise? We answer that he has not treated 
this subject; but has confined himself to what rhetoricians denomi- 
nated the sublime style, in contradistinction to the simple and the 
temperate style, which holds a middle rank between the two: the 
style which belongs to grave matters, to elevated subjects, to epic, 
dramatic and lyric poetry, to eloquence judicial, deliberative or 
demonstrative, when the subject is susceptible of grandeur, eleva- 
tion, force and pathos. This will appear from an examination of 
the work itself. Some critics entertain a different opinion, and they 
have been led into the error by the fact, that there are some parts 
in Longinus which may be applied to the sublime of which we have 
spoken: but the contexture of the whole work shows that these 
examples are only cited at belonging to a sublime style, with 
which they are necessarily connected. It may be asked how such 
a dispute should have arisen, since the author must have com- 
menced by determining in a precise manner what he meant to dis- 
cuss. The commencement of the work will answer this question. 
It is necessary for you to be apprised, that before the time of Lon- 
ginus, there existed a treatise on the sublime, by a rhetorician 
named Cecilius, which is now entirely lost, and only known to us, 
by being mentioned by Longinus. 

Longinus commences by an exordium addressed to Terentia- 
nus, his pupil and friend. ‘ You remember, my dear Terentia- 
nus, that when we examined the treatise of Cecilius on the sub- 
lime, we thought his style too mean for the subject; that it is en- 
tirely defective in the principal branches, and that consequently 
it fails in the power of communicating instruction, which should 
be the aim of every writer. In every treatise upon an art, two 
objects should be proposed: Ist, that the science, which is the 
subject of it, should be fully explained. The 2d in order, though 
the first in importance, is, that the means of attaining that science 
should be shown. On the first, Cecilius is very diffuse, as if his 
readers were entirely ignorant of the subject, and on the second he 
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is totally silent. He explains the nature of the sublime, but he 


forgets to inform us how it may be reached.” 


Longinus, therefore, thinks it unnecessary that he should be 
very full on the nature of the sublime, particularly as he is ad- 


dressing Terentianus, who is well acquainted with that subject. 


“ But since I write to you, my friend, who are versed in every 


branch of polite learning, I need not undertake to prove that the 
sublime consists in a certain eminence or perfection of language, 


and that it is this quality chiefly which has immortalized the best 


writers.” He then proves, according to the method of the phi- 
losophers and rhetoricians, that there is an art in the sublime. He 
§ indicates the vices of style which are opposed to it, and after this 
preface, he enters upon the subject, and lays down the principal 
sources of the sublime, which, according to him, are five. 
1. To weps ras vonress » adpemncoroy, Or, boldness of conception and 
adventurous imagination. 

















2. To cPodpov xas evbsriacrixev, Or, an enthusiastic sensibility. 


3. H woia tTwv cynuatoy wAaeis, OF, a certain conformation of 
gures. 


4. H yevvare Dpwois, or, a generous character of diction. 
5. H ev wgimmare xs Osagores cvvbecis, or, a dignified and elevated 
composition. 

Longinus draws his examples only from the best authorities; 
such as Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, and Demosthenes, because 
he is in search of models of style. If he had intended to confine 
imself to traits of the sublime which sometimes present them- 
selves, even in writers of the second rank, he would have found 
ore than one example in the tragedies of Seneca: for instance, 
his Thyestes Atreus, at the moment when Thyestes holds the 


up filled with the blood of his own offspring, and says to him with 
ellish satisfaction, 


Know’st thou this blood? 
I know my brother, 


s the only reply which this wretched father makes; and he could 
ay nothing more forcible. In his other works, Seneca, who is so 
trongly embued with a bad taste and with genius, whose writings 


ve must admire in some places, though we cannot comprehend 
VOL. VII. 59 
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derstand it, and he was moved by it. But how? This would fur- 
nish us with many religious reflexions on the natural affinity be- 
tween all animated beings; but they do not belong to our subject. 

After what has been said of the sublime, the question naturally 
occurs, if it can neither be analysed nor defined, what has Longi- 
nus accomplished in his treatise? We answer that he has not treated 
this subject; but has confined himself to what rhetoricians denomi- 
nated the sublime style, in contradistinction to the simple and the 
temperate style, which holds a middle rank between the two: the 
style which belongs to grave matters, to elevated subjects, to epic, 
dramatic and lyric poetry, to eloquence judicial, deliberative or 
demonstrative, when the subject is susceptible of grandeur, eleva- 
tion, force and pathos. This will appear from an examination of 
the work itself. Some critics entertain a different opinion, and they 
have been led into the error by the fact, that there are some parts 
in Longinus which may be applied to the sublime of which we have 
spoken: but the contexture of the whole work shows that these 
examples are only cited at belonging to a sublime style, with 
which they are necessarily connected. It may be asked how such 
a dispute should have arisen, since the author must have com- 
menced by determining in a precise manner what he meant to dis- 
cuss. The commencement of the work will answer this question. 
It is necessary for you to be apprised, that before the time of Lon- 
ginus, there existed a treatise on the sublime, by a rhetorician 
named Cecilius, which is now entirely lost, and only known to us, 
by being mentioned by Longinus. 

Longinus commences by an exordium addressed to Terentia- 
nus, his pupil and friend. ‘ You remember, my dear Terentia- 
nus, that when we examined the treatise of Cecilius on the sub- 
lime, we thought his style too mean for the subject; that it is en- 
tirely defective in the principal branches, and that consequently 
it fails in the power of communicating instruction, which should 
be the aim of every writer. In every treatise upon an art, two 
objects should be proposed: Ist, that the science, which is the 
subject of it, should be fully explained. The 2d in order, though 
the first in importance, is, that the means of attaining that science 
should be shown. On the first, Cecilius is very diffuse, as if his 
readers were entirely ignorant of the subject, and on the second he 
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is totally silent. He explains the nature of the sublime, but he 
forgets to inform us how it may be reached.” 

Longinus, therefore, thinks it unnecessary that he should be 
very full on the nature of the sublime, particularly as he is ad- 
dressing Terentianus, who is well acquainted with that subject. 

“ But since I write to you, my friend, who are versed in every 
branch of polite learning, I need not undertake to prove that the 
sublime consists in a certain eminence or perfection of language, 
and that it is this quality chiefly which has immortalized the best 
writers.” He then proves, according to the method of the phi- 
losophers and rhetoricians, that there is an art inthe sublime. He 
indicates the vices of style which are opposed to it, and after this 
preface, he enters upon the subject, and lays down the principal 
sources of the sublime, which, according to him, are five. 

1. To reps ras vonreis m adpemnoorey, Or, boldness of conception and 
adventurous imagination. 

2. To cPodpov xas evOsoiaorixoy, OF, an enthusiastic sensibility. 

3. H woe tTwv oynmaroy wAacis, OF, @ certain conformation of 
figures, 

4. H yevwasmme Ppacis, or, a generous character of diction. 

5. H ev wbsimmaars nas diagoes cvvbecis, or, a dignified and elevated 
composition. 

Longinus draws his examples only from the best authorities; 
such as Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, and Demosthenes, because 
he is in search of models of style. If he had intended to confine 
himself to traits of the sublime which sometimes present them- 
selves, even in writers of the second rank, he would have found 
more than one example in the tragedies of Seneca: for instance, 
in his Thyestes Atreus, at the moment when Thyestes holds the 
cup filled with the blood of his own offspring, and says to him with 
hellish satisfaction, 


Know’st thou this blood? 
I know my brother, 


isthe only reply which this wretched father makes; and he could 
say nothing more forcible. In his other works, Seneca, who is so 
strongly embued with a bad taste and with genius, whose writings 
we must admire in some places, though we cannot comprehend 
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them in others, even this author exhibits happy flights, and more 
frequently than Cicero. This writer has produced sublime pas- 
sages, that is to say, passages of an elevated and sustained force; 
Seneca has traits of the sublime which strike like lightning: but 
I prefer Cicero to Seneca, because the most brilliant lightning af- 
fords but a transient pleasure. 

We can scarcely pretend to reduce within the limits of any art, 
that which is the happy birth of a fortunate moment; and yet many 
writers have endeavoured to define the sublime. I shall collect 
a few of them. 

“ The sublime,” says Despreux, “is a certain power of lan- 
guage, which elevates and ravishes the soul, arising from the 
grandeur of the thought, the magnificence of the words, or the 
harmony of the turn, enlivened and animated by the expression— 
that is to say, from one of these qualities alone, or from the whole 
three united, which forms the perfect sublime.” 

This definition, which is long enough, for a description, does 
not appear to be better for its length. I would not represent the 
sublime as a certain frower of language, nor as a harmonious, 
lively, and animated turn of exfiression. How often do we meet 
with these beauties without finding the sublime! What is most 
perspicuous here, is the distinction of three kinds of sublime, bor- 
rowed from the three first articles of the division of Longinus, to 
wit, that arising from the thought, from the sentiment or passion, 
and from the figures or images. But a division is not a definition. 

Lamotte says, in his discourses on the ode, “the sublime is no 
more than the combination in one great idea, of the true and the 
new, expressed with elegance and precision.” 

What applies to every thing distinguishes nothing. What is 
true is found every where: what is new may very often fail in 
reaching the sublime, and elegance is not necessarily a constitu- 
ent part of it. There is nothing elegant in the passage from Ge- 
nesis cited by Longinus, as an instance of the sublime; God said, 
let there be light, and there was light. Huet has written a long 
dissertation to prove that these words are not sublime; but as it is 
impossible to convey a more adequate idea of the creative powe?; 
Huet must permit us to follow the opinion of Longinus. 
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A third definition or description, is that of Si/vain, who wrote 
a treatise on the sublime, in which there are more words than 
ideas. 

“ The sublime is a discourse of an extraordinary turn, which, 
by the noblest images and erandest sentiments, expressed in cor- 
responding language, elevates the mind above the ordinary con- 
ceptions of greatness, and which, by carrying it to what is more 
elevated in nature, ravishes it and gives it a more exalted impres- 
sion of its own powers.” 

There is nothing of any value in this excepting the concluding 
words which are copied exactly from Longinus. I mean that part 
in which one of the effects of the sublime is described to be, the 
giving the mind a more exalted opinion of itself. This thought, 
which is not less beautiful than just, is almost lost in the verbiage 
of Silvain. 

The fourth definition is that of 17. de Sant-Marc, a man of let- 
ters of a highly cultivated mind, who has ably commented on Boi- 
leau and Longinus, but whose taste is not always correct. “ The 
sublime,” he says, “is a short and lively expression of what pas- 
ses in the greatest and most magnanimous soul.” This definition, 
which possesses more brevity and perspicuity than the others, is 
not without vagueness and indistinctness; for what is the differ- 
ence between great and magnanimous in this place? In one res- 
pect, he has been more successful than the others, when he repre- 
sents the sublime as the highest degree of grandeur: but he falls 
into the same fault with Lamotte, who takes no notice of the pa- 
thetic in his definition. : 

Two other writers, equally celebrated, though in a different 
way, have also treated of the sublime, Rollin and La Bruyere; but 
neither of them has attempted a definition. ‘The former, in his 
treatise on studies, composed, principally for young persons, but 
which I would recommend to every age, is led, by his subject, to 
speak of this division of eloquence into three parts, which I have 
already denominated, the simple, the temperate, and the sublime. 
When he comes to speak of the last, he contents himself with ex- 
tracting from Longinus, what appears to him most proper to mark 
the qualities of the sublime. As to the particular object of the 
treatise, he refrains from deciding upon it, though in a manner 
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which shows that he does not agree with Despréaux. Regarding 
these delicate distinctions as of minor importance to his object, 
he takes a very prudent course. “ Without entering,” he says, 
<< into an examination, which would lead us into many difficulties, 
I shall content myself with premising, that by the sublime I mean, 
here, equally the extended chain of a discourse, and that which is 
more concise, consisting of those lively and striking thoughts; be- 
cause in both we discover a manner of thinking and an expression 
that is noble and great—which is properly the sublime. There 
are a great many passages in Demosthenes and Cicero, which are 
very extensive, and much amplified, and yet very sublime, though 
no brevity appears in them.” 

We may conclude from this passage that the judicious Rollin, 
without openly contradicting Despréaux, agrees, notwithstanding 
with Longinus, in admitting nothing into the rank of the sublime, 
but what is of the most elevated character in poetry and elo- 
quence. | 

Let us now hear La Bruyere, but bear in mind always that the 
perspicuous conciseness of his style will enlighten us less than we 
should be apt to imagine. : 

‘¢ What is the sublime? It does not appear ever to have been 
defined. Is it a figure? Is it created by figures, or at least by 
figures of a certain description? Does every kind of writing admit 
the sublime, or is it confined only to the more,dignified order? Is it 
any thing more in an eclogue than a natural beauty; and in fami- 
liar letters and conversation, an exquisite polish? or rather, are 
not the natural and the delicate the sublime in those works in 
which they constitute the perfection?” 

La Bruyere may be answered very briefly. The sublime is not 
a figure, nor does it require figures. This is proved in a hundred 
instances. With respect to the species of writing, which will ad- 
mit it, good sense must decide, according to the great rule of fit- 
ness. It would be very easy to decide, into what species it may 
be introduced with most propriety: but not so easy to point out 
those from which it is utterly excluded. We cannot foresee every 
exception. What should prevent us from introducing a sublime 


word into a letter or a conversation? This depends upon the sub- 
ject of the conversation or the letter. But with regard to the last 
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question, I do not believe that the perfection of insignificant things 
can ever constitute the sublime. He continues— 

“ The sublime describes nothing but the true; but its subject 
must be noble. It paints it in the entire, in its cause or in its 
effect: it is the most exalted image or expression of this truth— 
It is only among great gehiuses of the highest order that we can 
find the sublime.” 

After this excursion among the moderns who have treated of 
the sublime, it is time to return to Longinus, who, without giving 
a precise definition of it, has shown its different characters with 
great propriety, and traced its effects with a vivid pencil. 

“ A simple persuasion,” he says, “ makes an agreeable impres- 
sion upon us to which we may yield voluntarily: but the sublime 
exercises an irresistible power over us. It commands like a mas- 
ter, and strikes like thunder.” 

«“ The heart is elevated when it becomes impressed with the 
sublime. It is, ina manner, transported beyond itself, and swelled 
with inward pride, as if it had itself produced what it so exqui- 
sitely feels.” This is treating the sublime in a manner worthy of 
the subject. He proceeds. “ That is great which leaves the 
mind something to dwell upon; which excites a feeling not to be 
repressed, and which we preserve with a profound and indelible 
remembrance.” It is worthy of remark here, that the author 
makes use of the words great, sublime, and many others which 
are analogous, to convey the same idea; which is an additional 
proof of the correctness of our interpretation. A still stronger 
evidence is furnished in the place where he distinguishes between 
the five principal sources of the sublime. “ The talent of speak- 
ing well is the foundation of all these sources, without which they 
can produce nothing.” It results from this that he is treating of 
the perfection of that art, the possession of which appears so in- 
dispensable. 

As to what regards the two first sources of the sublime, the 
elevation of the thoughts, and the energy of the passions, he ad- 
mits, very properly, that they are the gifts of nature rather than 
the acquisitions of art. He blames Cecilius for not having in- 
cluded the pathetic in the different kinds of the sublime. “ If he 
looked upon the grand and the pathetic as including each other, 
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or being in fact the same, he was under a mistake. Nothing so 
much raises a discourse, as a fine pathos seasonably introduced. 
It animates a whole performance with uncommon life and spirit; 
it imparts a tone of enthusiasm and resembles the language of in- 
spiration.” 

He returns to what he had before said respecting a disposition 
for the grand which is derived from nature. ‘ But,” he says, 
“much may be acquired by habit and carefully cherishing none 
but honest and noble sentiments. It is not possible that a mind 
always employed upon insignificant subjects, should produce any 
thing worthy of admiration. Grand and sublime expressions must 
flow from those only, whose minds swell with exalted conceptions.” 

The Iliad is the great exchequer from which the critic liberally 
draws instances of grand ideas and exalted images; for he appears 
to consider them as flowing from the same source, the faculty of 
conceiving boldly. We are not surprised at this preference, when 
we reflect that Homer surpassed all poets in the splendour of his 
language. One of the passages which he cites, is taken from the 
opening of the twentieth book of the Iliad. It is at the moment 
when Jupiter has given permission to the gods to take a part in 
the quarrel between the Greeks and Trojans, and to descend upon 
the field of battle. He gives the signal with a thunderbolt, from 
the summit of the skies, and Neptune striking the earth with his 
trident, shakes the loftiest heights of Ida, and makes the towers 
of Ilium tremble. 

“ Pluto, himself, the king of Hell, felt the blow in his infernal 
regions: he leaped from his throne with a loud cry; he trembled 
lest Neptune, whose strokes had shook the earth, would not stop 
till he had rent it asunder, and disclosed to the eyes of mortals and 
immortals, the dwellings of the dead, at which men, and the gods 
themselves, shudder.” 


Heaven, in loud thunders bids the trumpets sound, 
And wide beneath them groans the rending ground. 
Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 

The infernal monarch rear’d his horrid head; 

Leap’d from his throne, lest Neptune’s arm should lay 
Fis dark dominions open to the day, 
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And pour in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 
Abhorr’d by men and dreadful e’en to gods.—Pore. 

“ What a picture is here!” exclaims Longinus. ‘“ The earth 
laid open to its centre, Tartarus itself disclosed to view; the whole 
world in commotion, and tottering on its basis; and what is more, 
Heaven and Hell, things mortal and immortal, all combating to- 
gether, and sharing the dangers of this important battle.”—p. 30. 

This great admirer of the Iliad does not think so favourably of 
the Odyssey, in which he differs from many of the modern critics, 
who place them side by side. This is not the place to institute a 
comparison between the two poems; nor to assign the reasons why 
I agree with Longinus; but what he says is too remarkable to be 
passed without notice. 

“ The Odyssey is the decline of a great genius; which in old 
age begins to show a fondness for narrations. The Iliad, the pro- 
duction of earlier years, is full of vigour and action: the Odyssey 
is almost entirely spent in telling stories, the delight of old age. 
In the lawer work, Homer may be compared to the setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains to the eye, though its heat is no lon- 
ger felt. It is the meridian fire which animates the Iliad, a lofti- 
ness of genius which never sinks, an activity which never slum- 
bers, a torrent of passion which bears down all before it, a crowd 
of ingenious and probable fictions. Yet like the ocean, whose 
very shores, when deserted by the tide, mark how wide has been 
the expanse of its waters, so the genius of Homer, when ebbing 
into all the incredible rambiings of Ulysses, shows to how sublime 
a height it once had soared. Not that I forget the storms, which 
are described in so terrible a manner, in several parts of the Odys- 
sey; nor the adventures of Ulysses with the Cyclops, and some 


other instances of the true sublime. No, I am indeed speaking 


ef old age, but it is the old age of Homer.” 

Longinus, being desirous of giving another example of lively 
imagery, although very inferior, to the many which he had cited 
from Homer, selects one from the Phaeton of Euripides, which, 
together with many others of his plays, has been lost. He admits 
that Euripides, who excels in the pathetic, but whom, all the an- 
cient critics, commencing with Aristotle, have placed far above So- 
phocles, in style,—cannot sustain a comparison with Homer. 
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“ But,” he adds, “ though his genius was not naturally great, yet in 
many instances he has worked it up to the true spirit of tragedy, 
and he always rises where his subject demands it.” This is evi- 
dent from that passage where Sol delivers the reins of his chariot 
to Phaeton: 


Drive on, but cautious shun the Lybian air; 
That hot unmoisten’d region of the sky 
Soon will force thy rapid chariot down. 


And a little after, 


Thence let the Pleiades point thy wary course. 

Thus spoke the god. Th’ impatient-youth with haste 
Snatches the reins, and vaults into the seat. 

He starts, the coursers whom the lashing whip 
Excites, outstrip the winds, and whirl the car 

High through the airy void. Behind, the sire 

Borne on his planetary steed, pursues 

With eye intent, and warns him with his voice, 


Drive there! now here! here! turn the chariothere! 


* Who would not say,” exclaims Longinus, “ that the soul of 


the poet had mounted the vehicle, accompanying the charioteer, 
sharing his dangers and urging his rapidity.” 

By the side of this picture, so animated, he places another of a 
very different character: it is that of the seven commanders before 
Thebes, who bound themselves by oath not to survive Eteocles. 
It is taken from Eschylus. 


The seven, a warlike leader each in chief 

Stood round; and o’er the brazen shield they slew 
A sullen bull; then plunging deep their hands 
Into the foaming gore, with oaths invoked 

Mars and Bellona, and bloodthirsty terror. 


These two extracts, from Euripides and Eschylus, have no- 
thing in them which can properly be called sublime; but the one 
is remarkable for the vivacity, and the other for the strength of 
the imagery, and both, of course, belong to that elevated style of 
which he is treating. 

On the subject of oratorical figures, he cites two celebrated 
passages from Demosthenes, which we shall notice when we come 
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to speak of this orator. On the subject of figures, howcver, he 
gives a very sensible precept, which deserves the attention of 
those who use them, and those whose business it is to determine 
their merits. “It is natural to man to dislike artifice, and as 
figures belong to this description, that is the best which is best 
concealed. It is therefore necessary that the strength of the idea 
and the sentiment should be such as to cover the figure.” 

This is a just observation. [Figures of rhetoric, as they are 
called, have been decried, not because they are not good in them- 
selves, but because they have been carried to an excess. We 
should bear in mind that our figures should always be consistent 
with the idea or sentiment, without which they will not be natu- 
ral, for it is unnatural for a man who is not excited to some de- 
gree of passion to make use of animated embellishments in his 
discourse: It is admitted that we are indebted to this passion or 
sensibility for the invention of those figures, which give strength 
to discourse. Therefore when this correspondence exists, the ef- 
fect is certain, because then, as Longinus says, the figure is so 
natural that we do not dream of its existence. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the apostrophe of Ajax, which we recently cited. The 
manner is so true, the idea so grand, it arises so naturally from 
the situation and the character, as to attract all our attention, and 
prevent us from perceiving a figure of rhetoric which is called an 
apostrophe. But let us suppose that a person in a tranquil situation 
should address Jupiter, without having any thing more than ordi- 
nary to say to him, every one would at once see the rhetorician, 
and ask, what is the use of this apostrophe? That of Ajax, 
conceals itself, to adopt the phrase of Longinus, in the sublimity 
ofthe thought. Sophocles gives us another instance of the sublime 
sentiment. I know of none which will illustrate the idea of Lon- 
ginus more clearly. I quote that part of Philoctetes, in which this 
wretched man is informed by Neoptolémus, that he is to be car- 
ried to the siege of Troy, and he conjures him to return his arrows 
to him, 

Thou worst of men, thou vile artificer 
Of fraud most infamous, what hast thou done? 
How have I been deceived? dost thou not blush 


To look upon me, to behold me thus 
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Beneath thy feet imploring? base betrayer! 

To rob me of my bow, the means of life, 

The only means; give ’em, restore ’em to me; 
Do not take all: alas! he hears me not,* 

Nor deigns to speak, but casts an angry look 
That says, I never shall be free again. 

Oh! mountains, rivers, rocks, and savage herdé! 
To you I speak, to you alone I now 

Must breathe my sorrows; you are wont to hear 
My sad complaints, and I will tell you all 

That I have suffered from Achilles’ son. Frank. Soph. p. 169, 


Here we see figures of the boldest character: an apostrophe 
addressed to a source where it cannot be understood. But who 
would expect to find a figure in this distress of Philoctetes, which 
his situation renders so natural? Who does not perceive that ex- 
treme grief carries him to these lengths: and when Neoptolémus 
turns a deaf ear to his importunities, to whom can he address him- 
self, but to the mountains, rocks and wild beasts, to which he had 
been accustomed to make his lamentations. 

Interrogation is another figure, which the critic mentions as 
contributing to the success of eloquence. “Is not discourse en- 
livened, strengthened, and borne more forcibly along by this figure? 
—“ Would you,” says Demosthenes, “ go about the city and de- 
mand, what news? What greater news can there be, than that a 
Macedonian enslaves the Athenians, and lords it over Greece? Is 
Philip dead? No, but he is very sick. And what advantage would 
accrue to you from his death, when as soon as his head is laid low, 
you yourselves will raise up another Philip?” And again, “ Let us 
sail for Macedonia. But where shall we land? The very war will 
discover to us the rotten and unguarded sides of Philip.” Had 
this been uttered simply, and without interrogation, it would have 
fallen vastly short of the majesty requisite to the subject in debate. 
But as it is, the energy and rapidity that appears in every question 
and answer, and the quick replies to his own demands, as if they 
were the objections of another person, not only renders his oration 
more sublime and lofty, but more plausible and probable. For the 


* Neoptolemus, may be supposed to be repenting of his perfidy and lost 
in thought—debating with himself, whether he shall restore the arrows. 
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pathetic then works the most surprising effects upon us, when it 
seems not fitted to the subject by the skill of the speaker, but to 


flow opportunely from it. 


Thus much of figures, of which I have only spoken, in this 
place, as they regard the sublime. What Longinus says of words 


and of arrangement and number, is not applicable to our tongue; 
but he gives one general precept, which is of use to writers in all 
languages: we must never offend the ear by low or antiquated ex- 
pressions. In this particular, Hesiod offends greatly in Zhe Shield 
(if he wrote it), when he says of Melancholy, 


A filthy moisture from her nostrils flowed. 


This image is not terrible or affecting, but nauseous and loath- 
some. Here we may observe, that some objects are equally vul- 
gar in all languages, although we find there are many words which 
are ignoble in one idiom and not so in another. 

He reproaches Plato likewise with being too luxuriant in his 
style and affected in his ornaments. “ A city,” says Plato, “ should 
resemble a goblet replenished with a well tempered mixture: 
where, when the foaming deity of wine is poured in, it sparkles 
and fumes; but when chastised by another more sober divinity, it 
joins in firm alliance, and composes a pleasant and palatable li- 
quor.”* To call water a sober divinity is as ridiculous in English as 
in Greek, and the remark of Longinus appears as just to us, as it 
must have been to his first readers. Although an enlightened ad- 
mirer of great writers, he is not blind to their faults. We have 
seen what he thought of the Odyssey, and though he censures 
Plato in some respects, he admires his fine genius. He is still 
more captivated with Demosthenes, whom he exalts above all 
orators, though he does not conceal any of his defects. “ Demos- 
thenes does not succeed in moderate tones; he has too much 
harshness: he wants ease and pomp, and he is ignorant of the art 
of pleasantry. Hyperides, his rival, on the contrary, possesses all 
those qualities in which he was deficient. But he never could at- 
tain the sublime. Demosthenes was born to reach that eminence. 


* To call water a sober divinity, and the mixture chastisement, isa 
shrewd argument that the author was not very sober himself. 
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Nature and study combined to give him every assistance in 
the acquisition. He united in himself all the qualities which con- 
stitute a great orator, the majestic tone, vehemence of action, rich 
in his resources, address, rapidity and force in the highest degree.” 

Then he compares him with Cicero, “ who is great in his abun- 
dance as Demosthenes is in his conciseness. Demosthenes strikes 
with more powerful might at the passions; is inflamed with 
fervent vehemence and passionate ardour. He seems to be all fire; 
and as he bears down every thing before him, he may be compar- 
ed to a thunderbolt or hurricane. But Cicero, like a wide conflag- 
ration, spreads and devours on all sides; his fames are numerous 
and their heat is lasting; they break out at different times and in 
various places, and are nourished to a raging violence by succes- 
sive additions of suitable fuel. 

Longinus employs one chapter in the discussion of a question, 
which has frequently been agitated since his time; and which, 
properly speaking, cannot be a question. It is whether a medio- 
crity which has no faults, nor any striking beauties, be preferable 
to a sublime, which is tinctured with some blemishes. There 
seems to be, here, a contradiction of terms. For it is a real blem- 
ish not to have some striking beauties, where the subject will ad- 
mit them. “ We readily pardon those who soar on a lofty wing 
and occasionally fall, and those who sometimes forget the fertile 
resources which they cancommand. It is not surprising that he 
who never rises should never fall, but we are naturally led to ad- 
mire what is great, and one of the fine strokes of a superior is 
sufficient to make us forget all his faults.” 

Some critics have wandered so far from the true spirit of this 
passage, as to contend, that a single beauty would atone for all the 
faults of a bad work. Longinus seems to have been aware of this 
interpretation, and he guards against it by giving an instance. 

“ Collect together,” he says, “ all the faults of Homer and De- 
mosthenes, and you will find that they will make but a small book.” 
This is saying very clearly that we only excuse faults, where the 
beauties predominate; in which opinion Horace concurs. 

In another chapter, the critic endeavours to develop the power 
of that harmony, which arises from the arrangement of words, and 
which was so indispensable in the poetry and eloquence of a peo- 
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_ ple, who, both from custom and the construction of their language, 


were so sensibly alive to the melody of sounds. The judgment of 
the ear is the nicest of all, says Quintilian. Harmony of language, 
says Longinus, strikes not only the ear, but the mind: it excites a 
crowd of ideas, sentiments, images, and approaches more nearly 
to the heart, by the relation between sound and thought—an apt 
connexion of the parts, conduces as much to the improvement of 
a discourse as symmetry in the members of the body to the forma- 
tion of a majestic mien. If they are taken apart, each member 
will possess no grandeur or beauty, though together they consti- 
tute what is called a fine person. So it is with a harmonious pe- 
riod; destroy the arrangement and the effect is iost.”” This com- 
parison is perfectly just. 

Longinus advises us, to be careful against making our senten- 
ces too long or too short. The latter fault is particularly at vari- 
ance with a sublime style—not the sublime of words,—but that ma- 
jestic style, which belongs to great subjects. From the very com- 
mencement of his treatise, Longinus continues throughout to dwell 
upon those vices which are opposed toa sublime style; but I have 
deemed it proper to pursue a different course, for in all things it 
seems to me better to indicate what should be done, rather than 
what should be avoided. The faults which he points out are three; 
bombast, far-fetched ornaments, which he calls a frigid and puerile 
style, and false heat or passion. The bombastic, hé says, is the 
most difficult to be avoided: we fall into it, unconsciously, in aim- 
ing at the sublime, or striving to avoid feebleness and sterility. 
We entrench ourselves under the maxim that in a noble attempt 
it is glorious to fall: but we abuse it. Bombast is not more vicious 
in discourse, than grossness in the body. It makes a show, but it 
is hollow within. Nothing is so dry as a dropsy. This comparison 
is borrowed from Quintilian. “ The cold and puerile style, is an 
abuse of figures which we learn in the schools: it is the fault of 
those who are always striving to say something extraordinary, and 
brilliant—and who by forcing themselves to be natural, fall intoa 
ridiculous affectation. That false passion, which a rhetorician 
called Theodore, very happily denominated fury out of season, 
consists in rising?at an improper time, or in becoming very ani- 
mated when we should be very cool. Such writers resemble a 
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man in a state of intoxication: they strive to express passions which: 
they do not feel, and nothing is more ridiculous than a person ina 
violent rage, when no other individual is moved.” 

This excellent critic concludes his work by deploring the loss 
of that noble eloquence, which was heard in the flourishing days 
of Athens and Rome. This he attributes to the loss of their liberty. 
“ Itis impossible,” he says, “ for a slave to be a sublime orator.” 
When we come to speak of the decline of letters in Greece and 
Rome, we shall perceive the justice of this observation, and that 
the same corruption which produced the downfal of ancient go- 
vernments, hastened that of the fine arts. ) ae 


Ss 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TORDENSKIOLD, THE DANISH ADMIRAL. 
ADMIRAL ToRDENSKIOLD, was,.in the litera) sense of the words 
by which he was designated, on being raised to the honours of no- 
bility—thunder (Zorden) to the enemy, and a shield (Skio/d) to 
his own country. Never did any nation produce a naval hero 
more humane, magnanimous, intrepid, valiant, and full of resour- 
ces than Peter Vessel; who, from being a tailor’s apprentice, rose 
to the dignity of a vice admiral, anda nobleman. He was ‘orn at 
Drontheim, im Norway. The present opportunity does not admit 
of a detail of the multifarious and splendid exploits of this won- 
derful character; but the rapidity of his promotion will no doubt 
be deemed perfectly conclusive of the importance of his services. 
By his daring attack on the Swedish port of Dynekil, where 
Charles XII. had assembled a great number of vessels, laden 
with ammunition and provisions, which were all captured or de- 
stroyed by the Danes, Tordenskiold effectually frustrated the 
schemes of the Swedish king against Norway, in the year 1716. 
His frequent descents on the coasts of Sweden were always attend- 
ed by those beneficial results to his country, which a century af- 
terwards, were so fondly anticipated by the illustrious Nelson, 
from the employment of a floating army, as he expressed himself. 
It redounds exceedingly to the honour of Tordenskiold, that 
his patriotic antipathies as a Norwegian, and his resentments 
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as a loyal subject of the king of Denmark, on no occasion betrayed 
him into an aggression on the unarmed inhabitants of Sweden. He 
inspired them with terror only, never with horror; and his gallant 
companions in arms proved that they were actuated by the same 
spirit of humanity which distinguished their leader. After the 
capture of the town of Marstiand, the inhabitants were placed in 
the most cruel predicament, by the firing from the adjacent fort, 
which was kept up for the purpose of dislodging Tordenskiold. 
He instantly wrote to the Swedish governor, entreating him to 
cease firing until the inhabitants of the town, and such effects as 
could be removed, were placed in safety. His proposal was com- 
plied with, to the great joy of the inhabitants, who had not been 
taught to expect such benevolence from an enemy, whose name 
they employed as a bug-bear to frighten their children. 

Among his own ceuntrymen, and more especially among those 
under his command, Tordenskiold possessed all the respect and 
affection, which his exalted character, and the brilliancy of his 
exploits so justly entitled him to. His country to him was the 
highest consideration on earth; his bitterest personal enemy, he 
no longer regarded as his foe when he proved himself a friend to 
Denmark. Thus captain Vosbein, of the navy, had been repeatedly 
guilty of breaches of duty, accompanied by marks of disrespect 
to Tordenskiold, which induced the admiral to transmit complaints 
to the admiralty, and at the same time to despatch an order for 
putting captain Vosbein under arrest. Before the order could be 
executed, captain Vesbein had the good fortune to fall in with 
a Swedish vessel of far superior force, which he most gallantly 
engaged, and after a desperate action, succeeded in capturing. 
Tordenskiold was so struck with captain Vosbein’s exploits that 
he instantly forgot all his offences, and not only addressed a con- 
gratulatory letter to him full of the warmest expressions of friend- 
ship and regard, but recommended the captain so strongly to the 
admiralty and to the king, that he was promoted to the rank of 
cemmodore. 

The life of Tordenskiold abounds with instances of the most 
adventurous intrepidity and determined valour. He once went 
on shore in Sweden with a small party to obtain intelligence, and 
unfortunately fell into an ambush, whence some Swedish dragoons 
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sallied forth. Tordenskiold’s men took to their heels, and he was 
for once compelled to turn his back on his foes; he was however 
overtaken before he could reach the beach by one of the dragoons, 
who placing himself between Tordenskiold and the water called 
upon him to surrender. Tordenskiold who grasped his naked 
sword, said he would surrender; upon which another dragoon 
rode forward to take his sword, but Tordenskiold instantly cut off 
the dragoon’s hand; and exclaiming, “ not this time,’ leaped be- 
tween the other two dragoons, and threw himself into the sea. 
Placing his sword in his mouth, he swam to his boat, pursued 
indeed by the dragoons, as far as they could follow him; but 
Tordenskiold being a skilful and swift swimmer, and they being 
without fire-arms, he succeeded in effecting his escape. 

His attack on the shipping of Gottenburgh is an instance of 
boat-service, which may well be compared with the most brilliant 
achievements of that kind recorded in the naval annals of any 
country. The Swedes had captured some small armed and 
trading vessels from the Danes, while they lay at anchor off the 
coast of Sweden; Tordenskiold determined to obtain redress, and 
marked out Gottenburgh for the scene of his enterprise. He set off 
in the evening with ten lanches and contrived to elude the vigi- 
lence of the Swedish guard vessels; he passed unobserved by 
the fortress of New Elfsborg, and in the best order possible 
reached the fortress of Old Elfsborg by which the shipping was 
protected. Tordenskiold disembarked his men, who seized the 
Swedish guard, spiked the guns on the fortifications, and began 
to warp the ships out of the harbour. Independently of the vessels 
taken from the Danes, the harbour contained a new 36 gun fri- 
gate, several galleys, a bomb and a ship fitted for a powder ma- 
gazine, every one of which Tordenskiold captured. But the intri- 
cacies of Gottenburgh river obliged him to set fire to the prizes 
except a few of the recaptured Danish vessels. The inhabitants 
of Gottenburgh and the garrison of New Elfsborg were thrown 
into the greatest consternation; they stared and wondered how 
their ships moored ina secure harbour could possibly blow up 
one after another, and this in some measure enabled .the gallant 
Tordenskiold to complete his retaliation effectually. When Tor- 
denskiold had re-embarked his men, and proceeded to join his 
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ships in the offing he was hailed by a Swedish boat. He replied 
“ Tordenskiold! I have been here to teach your governor vigi- 
lance.” On repassing the fortress of New Elfsborg a tremendous 
fire was kept on the Danish boats, but fortune continuing to favour 
Tordenskiold, no material injury was done cither to his men or to 
his boats. 

Of his determined valour, the following example may give an 
adequate idea. Being ordered to quit the Norway station he set 
sail for Copenhagen, ina small Swedish prize, mounting two 
guns, with a crew of twenty-two hands. In the course of the voy- 
age he was overtaken by a Swedish sloop of war. Against such 
a disparity of force the bravest man would have been justified in 
declining a contest; but difficulties and dangers only crowded 
upon fordenskiold to afford him more exquisite delight in over- 
coming them. He placed both the guns on one side of the vessel, 
and made the necessary arrangements for keeping up a brisk fire 
of musketry. Two servants he directed to be at his side, to load 
his rifles as fast as he discharged them. 

The first broadside from the Swedish sloop killed and wounded 
some of Tordenskiold’s crew; and the kind of resistance which he 
made appeared so trifling, that the Swedes called out to him to 
surrender. The Danish admiral replied, that they were fighting 
with Tordenskiold, who never thought of surrendering. 

At length, however, Tordenskiold’s vessel appeared unable to 
sustain a longer conflict, when the Swedish commander, waving 
his hat exclaimed, “ I am happy to have it in my power to carry 
Tordenskiold to Gottenburgh!” “Neither you nor any other Swede 
shall ever do that,’” replied Tordenskiold, and shot the Swedish 
captain at the instant. Tordenskiold then ordered his musicians to 
strike up a national air, which the crew accompanied with hearty 
cheers. The notion of Tordenskiold’s invincibility at this moment 
recurred to the Swedes with such force that they sheered off: 

During the action Tordenskiold had been in great want of bul- 
lets; he was not however at a loss, but made use of English block 
tin, which he cut into pieces for the purpose. 

The manner in which he obtained possession of the Swedish 
fortress of Marstrand, deserves to be noticed as an apt illustration 


ef the fertile resources of his mind. 
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When he had taken the town, he wrote to the commandant of 
the fort, informing him that he had resolved to take the fort, that 
he had plenty of troops, and that he expected a speedy reinforce- © 
ment of a whole army for the purpose of effecting ulterior objects. 
With a view to impose on the credulity of the commandant, he 
added, that he might send an officer to view his troops, and pre- 
parations, and he would find all that he had advanced to be true. 
The Swedish commandant took Tordenskiold at his word and des- 
patched a captain to review the Danish troops. When the cap- 
tain produced his credentials, Tordenskiold told him, without hesi- 
tation, that his wish should be complied with, and in his hearing 
ordered the troops to be mustered in the streets. Tordenskiold 
then invited the Swedish captain to breakfast, and after the repast 
they walked out to view the soldiers. But Tordenskiold had 
drawn his men up in so artful a manner, that as soon as a certain 
body of them had been reviewed, the party slyly stole into another 
street, and were again drawn up. The Swedish captain sur- 
rounded by Danish officers, who kept him in constant conversa- 
tion, did not perceive the stratagem, and returned to the comman- 
dant, whom he assured, that the whole town of Marstrand was 
lined with Danish troops: upon which the fort surrendered. 

The fame of Tordenskiold was so well established abroad, as 
wellas at home, that his majesty king George the First of England, 
expressed a wish to see the Danish admiral In obedience to that 
monarch’s desire, Tordenskiold accordingly set off, and by the 
way stopped some time at Hamburgh. Here a Swedish colonel 
Stael happened to excite considerable attention, among the higher 
orders of society, by pretending to have in his possession a snake 
with seven crown’d heads. The circumstance attracted the notice 
of a youth inthe suit of Tordenskiold, whose curiosity easily 
prompted him to pay the Swedish colonel a visit. He did not 
however see the snake, but was enticed to play, and lost a great 
deal of money. Tordenskiold was informed of what had happened, 
and being one day at the house of the burgomaster when the 
story of the snake became the topic of conversation, took occasion 
to declare that the fellow who pretended to possess the snake in 
question, was nothing but an arrant knave, who had tricked an 
inexperienced youth of his suit out of a large sum of money. 
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Tordenskiold’s words were no sooner uttered thana person walked 
up to him, and demanded how he came to speak so confidently on 
the subject. “Dare you thus address a Danish admiral, sir,” 
replied Tordenskiold with great warmth. “ Yes” returned the 
person who put the question, at the same time raising his stick 
in a menacing attitude, “ for Iam the man who possess the snake, 
I am colonel Stael in his Swedish majesty’s service.” * Then, sir, 
you are the arrant knave I declared you to be before I was per- 
sonally acquainted with you; and I will immediately prove my 
words with effect,” said Tordenskiold; snatched the stick out of 
the Swedish colonel’s hand, gave him a sound beating with it, 
broke the stick and threw the fragments out of the window. A 
challenge was sent by colonel Stael, which Tordenskiold justly 
considered beneath his dignity to accept. Some officious per- 
sons, with a ridiculous tenderness for Tordenskiold’s character, if 
not for baser motives, however interfered, and Tordenskiold 
agreed to meet colonel Stael, but declined settling the matter by 
means of pistols, conceiving that he should certainly possess an 
undue superiority over his antagonist; for Tordenskiold was con- 
fessedly the best shot of his day. Unfortunately, however, he 
carried his romantic sense of honour still further, and took with 
him only a dress sword, while colonel Stael brought a large 
sword. Skilfully, however, as Tordenskiold handled his weapon, 
fortune, as Holberg expresses it in his Latin epitaph on Tordens- 
kiold, left Aim in a private quarrel, whom she had never abandon- 
ed in public strife. 

Colonel Stael did not however long enjoy what he vauntingly 
proclaimed a national triumph. His line of life would naturally 
often involve him in disputes, and he fell some time afterwards by 
the hands of a Danish officer. 

The body of Tordenskiold was conveyed to Copenhagen for 
interment in the Navy Church, where a monument has been 
erected to his memory, with the following inscription: 


Conditur hac urna Borealis gloria Ponti, 
Danorum plausus delicizeque breves, 

Ferrea quem Lachesis raptum florentibus annis, 
Dum numerat Palmas, credidit esse senem. 


Which Mr. Walker has thus translated, 
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Here rests the glory of the Northern main, 
Denmark’s brief pride, unconquered Tordenskiold: 
Fate broke in early youth his vital chain, 
Yet, while she summ’d his actions thought him old. 


Tordenskiold was but twenty-eight years old when he died. 


A VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN; 


Containing an account of the Country; of the Zoology of the North; of 
the Shetland Isles; and of the Whale Fishery. With an appendix, 
containing an historical account of the Dutch, English, and American 
Whale Fisheries; some important observations on the variation of the 
Compass, &c.; and some extracts from Mr. Scoresby’s paper on ‘ Po- 
lar Ice.” By John Laing, surgeon. Second edition, corrected and 
enlarged. 12mo. pp. 165. [From the Monthly Review.] 


Mr. Laine has mixed with his own observations much that was 
before known, and has been rather abundant in quotations from 
works of natural history; but his remarks are presented in the 
modest form of a duodecimo volume, at the reasonable price of 
four shillings and sixpence; whereas, in the hands of publishers, 
more studious in such matters, they would probably have been 
deemed competent to the completion of a handsome octavo yo- 
lume, at double the price. 

“ Not many years ago,” says Mr. Laing, “ Whitby sent up- 
wards of twenty vessels to Greenland. The trade afterwards fell 
much to decay, until it was latterly revived by the persevering 
activity of captain Scoresby.”’? Henotices the small town of Mar- 
ton, contiguous to Whitby, as being the birth-place of the great 
circumnavigator, captain James Cook;* whose barometer (that 
which he had used in his voyages of discovery) was on board the 
ship in which the author had engaged to serve as surgeon; and 
it was probably out of respect to the memory of captain Cook 
that the vessel was also named the Resolution. 

This Greenland-ship, commanded by captain Scoresby, was 
new, stout-built, of about 400 tons burthen, and, besides being 


* Captain James Cook was born October the 27th, 1728. 
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provided for the Greenland fishery, was fitted out as a letter of 
marque, or private ship of war. She had nine fishing boats, and 
a crew of between sixty and seventy men. She sailed from Whit- 
by on the 23d of March, 1806, and on the 25th at noon, anchored 
in Bressay sound, opposite to Lerwick, the capital of the Shetland 
isles. According to Mr. Laing’s estimation, Lerwick contained 
about one thousand eight hundred inhabitants; and two packets, 
having good accommodation for passengers, were generally in 
employ between this place and Leith. The harbour or sound of 
Bressay is formed by the mainland of Shetland, and the island of 
Bressay, and has two entrances. “ On the outside of the north entry 
lies a sunken rock, called the Unicorn. On this rock was wreck- 
ed the Unicorn man-of-war, sent out in pursuit of the earl of 
Bothwell, who fled to Shetland, and hence the rock has its name.” 


Two other small isles, near the isle of Bressay, are distant from 
each other thirty-two yards, and their height above the level} of 
the sea is about five hundred feet. One of these is a steep and 
nearly perpendicular Aolm (by which name is signified any small 
island not inhabited, but used for pasture), having a small level 


at the top which produces excellent feed for sheep. 


‘‘ To transport them there, however, might well have been thought im- 
possible; but human ingenuity requires only the exhibition cf difficulties 
in order to overcome them. An islander climbed up the rock, and having 
fastened some ropes to stakes he drove into the soil on the top, threw them 
across the intervening chasm to the headland, where they were in like 
manner fastened. A cradle or basket was then drawn along these ropes, 
and sheep are thus transported to, and from the holm; and the eggs or 
young of the sea-fowl, which there breed in vast numbers, fall an easy 
prey to the skill and industry of man. 

‘** The adventurous islander who first ascended the holm, and showed 
the possibility of joining it to the island, from an excess of bravery, met 
with an untimely end. Disdaining to pass over in the cradle, and trust- 


ing that the same expertness which had conducted him to the summit of the © 


rock would enable him to descend to its base,—he fell and was dashed to 
pleces.”’ 

Those who desire cheap living more than they dread a severe 
climate, may find their account in making Shetland their abode; 
since a pig ready for the spit can be purchased for two shillings; 
and sheep, full grown, the breed indeed small, sell from four to 
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seven shillings each. The number of sheep on the Shetland isles 
has been estimated to be between 110,000 and 120,000. “ The 
wool of these sheep is remarkably fine; but there is so much di- 
versity in its quality, that some stockings at 2]. 2s. fer pair, and 
others at sixpence, are made from it. The very fine ones, es. 
teemed superior in value to silk, will pass through a small finger 
ring. The sheep are not shorn, but early in June the wool is 
pulled off without injuring the animal; and in this process care is 
taken to leave the long hairs which grow among the wool, by 
which means the young wool is sheltered, and the animal kept 
warm and comfortable.’ The inclemency of the weather will 
not allow the introduction of a larger breed of sheep. 

Some description is also given of the husbandry practised in 
Shetland. Ships employed in the Greenland fishery generally 
sail from England short of hands, and fill up their complement of 
men at Shetland; and here the Greenland seamen supply them. 
selves with mittens, caps, and “ comforters.” “ The whole num- 
ber of the inhabitants on the Shetland islands, according to the 
latest account (i. e. in 1807), was estimated to be 22,379 persons, 
and the whole land-rental amounted to about 50001. fer annum.” 
During his stay here, both in 1806 and 1807, Mr. Laing was 
asked to visit sick patients; and, medical advice and drugs being 
at an exorbitant price, captain Scoresby charitably allowed him 
to give medicines gratis to such as were objects of compassion; 
while Mr. L. as charitably took nothing for his trouble. 

April the 12th, they came in sight‘of the island of Ian Mayen, 
and shortly afterward made the ship fast to one of those floating 
mountains of ice, called icebergs. Mr. L. thus accounts for the 
formation of such of the icebergs as are at the same time the 
most compact andthe most transparent. ‘ The sun, even in thes¢ 
high latitudes, has considerable power in melting the snuw on the 
mountains, which running down into the vallies, and again con- 
gealing, segments frequently break off from the entire mass, and 
fall into the sea.” It was observed, when the ship was fastened 

to one of the icebergs, “ that whilst from its great depth it drift- | 
ed but little, the lesser fragments of ice were driven past it at 
the rate of two knots an hour.” The fact of the surface of the 


sea freezing is thus circumstantially related:<= 
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“ T had this day a complete proof of the fallacy of the opinion, which 
maintained that salt water did not freeze. All around the ship, ice was 
formed on the surface of the water; I observed the spicule darting with 
considerable velocity, and in an immense variety of forms. This ice, when 
newly formed, is of a bay colour, and when it has attained the thickness of 
window glass, is called by the sailors, bay ice. It is rough on the surface, 
and opaque; if the frost be not interrupted by a swell of the sea, or storm, 
the salt water ice ofien extends to an immense distance. It is by the 
Greenland sailors termed a field, when of such extent that the eye cannot 
reach its bounds. The smaller fragments of salt water ice are called seal- 
meadows, and on them these animals often sport by hundreds.” 


What will our continental travellers, who have seen the won- 
ders of the Alps and Appennines, say, when they shall be told 
that the glaciers of those mountains are of an inferior order to the 
glaciers of Spitzbergen? 

‘‘ The mountains of Spitzbergen,”’? Mr. Laing says, ‘*‘ have been ob- 
served by voyagers to decline in altitude towards the east; neither are the 
eastern mountains so black, steep, or naked, as those more to the west.— 
This curious phenomenon is considered by some naturalists as a general 
law of nature. The mountains here are totally composed of one entire 
and single mass of granite. The only fissures discovered in their vast ex- 
tent are formed by the intensity of the frost rending them asunder. They 
burst with a noise like thunder, and often huge fragments are torn from 
the summits, and rolled with great impetuosity to the base. 

‘ The glaciers are the most astonishing of all the natural phenomena of 
thiscountry. It would only convey a faint representation of their size and 
magnificence, to say, that they far surpassed those of Switzerland. Tra- 
vellers who have been in both countries declare there is no comparison be- 
tweenthem. Perhaps the most proper method to form a just conception 
of their magnitude, is by considering the size of the icebergs, which, as 
previously stated, are fragments of them. One of these masses, accord- 
ing to Phipps, has been found grounded in twenty-four fatlioms water, 
while it towered above the surface to the height of fifty feet.” 


Spitzbergen, the most northern land which has yet been seen 
by the human race (its northern extreme being beyond the 80th 
parallel), is not entirely destitate of vegetation. “ Some plants 
are found which brave the rigour of perpetual frost, and convey 
some faint representation of a more southern country. They are 
generally short, crabbed, and have a wretched appearance. The 
Salix herbacea, dwarf willow, the most yigorous of them all, 
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scarcely rises two inches from the ground. Among the few 
herbs, the Cochlearia, scurvy grass, deserves the first rank, as 
being the providential resource of distempered seamen. Here 
are also found several species of Lichen, liverwort, Saxifragia, 
Ranunculus, Bryum, and a few others, of little or no use in the 
medical world.” Reindeer are observable in every part of Spitz- 
bergen; and it is said that parties of Russians have continued 
there throughout the year, for the purpose of hunting, who were 
“‘ well provided with fuel from the immense quantities of drifted 
wood that is every where to be found in the different creeks,” — 
“The one summer day of Spitzbergen,” the author remarks, 
“ continues from about the middle of May to the middle of Octo- 
ber, when the sun bids a long adieu to this northern region.” 

In a brief description of the northern animals, Mr. Laing no- 
tices a curious or rather an odd kind of dispute, which has taken 
place among naturalists respecting discrimination of taste in the 
appetite of the polar bear. ‘ Some naturalists maintain that the 
polar bear chiefly delights in human flesh; which is expressly 
contradi¢ted by Fabricius, who from long residence in Greenland 
must be allowed to be unexceptionable authority. He says, it 
will not prey on man unless pressed by hunger.” This may be 
considered as strange: but, apprehending, as we do, that the time 
at which the bear is not hungry must be when he is asleep, the 
wonder is considerably abated: yet, even in that state, his quick 
sense of smelling might probably sleep less soundly than his 
ether senses. As for his discrimination, that quality might appear 
when variety within his reach afforded him an opportunity of show- 
ing preference: but, when he had only “ Hobson’s choice,’ we 
suspect that he would, whatsoever the fare, invariably prefer it 
to the continuance of hunger. On mature consideration, we de- 
sire not to trust ourselves to the discriminate forbearance of Mr. 
Bruin, whether famished or full, even on the authority of Fabri- 
clus. 

Seals have been remarked to be very sagacious, and of sociable 
dispositions. About seven years ago, a live seal was brought to 
London, and exhibited as a curiosity. In countenance and man- 
ner it much resembled a dog, having a similar expression of fa- 
miliarity, but by no means the same degree of animation. A tub 
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being kept filled with salt water for him, and level with the top 
of the tub, a bank being made with straw on it, he might be said 
to have had a choice of being at sea or on shore; and so content- 
ed was he with his situation, that he had increased 30 lbs, in 
weight from the time at which he was first taken. It has been 
observed that these animals have a quick sense of hearing, and 
are delighted with musical sounds. 

The author describes the manner of pursuing and killing the 
whale: but we learn that the south whale fishery in late years has 
procured much respite for the northern whales, the ships employ- 
ed at present in the Greenland fishery, from this country, being 
not above one-fourth of the number employed thirty years ago. 

So early in the season as the 28th of May, the ship was in lati- 
tude, by observation, 81° 50’ N., “ the sea-shore at this time,’’ 
the author remarks, “ almost clear of ice, with a great swell.” — 
Irom what quarter the swell came, he has omitted to specify. 
“ The weather was serene. Had our object been the making 
discoveries, there was not affiarently any thing to have prevent- 
ed us from going a good way farther to the north.” This state- 
ment helds out something like encouragement to the reader to 
expect that the sea may be found navigable even to the Pole: but, 
in the ensuing page, Mr. L. relates; “ In my second voyage to 
this country (i. e. 1807), we could not penetrate higher than 78® 
30’N. A ridge of ice totally prevented our farther progress.” 
It is regarded as a circumstance favourable to the experiment 
now making, that a larger quantity of ice was dismissed from the 
Northern Sea in the last year than that which has been noticed in 
any former year. 

On the 26th of June, which may there also be called midsum- 
mer, the weather was so sharp that one of the boat-steerers, being 
thrown overboard by a stroke from the tail of a whale, was taken 
into the boat again almost senseless with the cold; and before they 
could row him to the ship, he was apparently without life. He 
was laid ona blanket before the fire. No pulsation was found in 
any part, anda mirror heid before his mouth produced no evi- 
dence of respiration.” After having vainly tried to restore ani- 
mation by chafing, hot flannels, camphorated spirits, and other 


applications, Mr. Laing ordered, as the last resource, that one of 
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the men should blow into the patient’s mouth as strongly as he 
could, holding his nostrils, at the same time, lest any of the air 


should escape. 

‘** When I found, by the rising of the chest, that the lungs were proper- 
ly inflated, I ordered him to quit blowing, and with my hand pressed down 
the chest and belly, so as toexpel the air. This imitation of natural re- 
spiration was pursued fora short time, till putting my hand on his left 
breast, I found his heart give some feeble beats: soon after, the pulse at 
the wrist was found to beat.”—** Captain Scoresby was so kind as to order 
him to be put into his own bed, with two of the men, one on each side, to 
bring him the sooner to a natural heat.” 

The Resolution did not lose a single man in either of the voy- 
ages which the writer made to the Greenland seas. 

In imitation of bulky authors, Mr. Laing has subjoined an ap- 
pendix to the narrative of his voyages, in which is an account of 


a town named Hammerfest in West Finmark, from a communi- - 
cation made by a gentleman who was in the North Seas in the 


year 1814, on board the British frigate Sydi/le, sent there for the 


protection of our Greenland fishery. Hammerfest is in so high a 
latitude as YO° 38’ N.,and we believe that it has not yet found its 


Way into our gazetteers. 

_ * About the 20th of June, the ships Sybille and Princess Carolina stood 
from Spitzbergen for the North Cape, in order to water, and procure any 
refreshments that could be got. After making the land to the westward 
of the cape, we stood into a large bay, to look fora place of safety to ac- 
complish our purpose, hardly suspecting that any inhabitants were to be 
found. On standing in, we observed some boats under sail, one of which 
was soun brought alung side, that contained a family of Finmarkers, some 


of whom spoke the Danish language. They informed us of the town of 


Hammerfest being close by, and offered to take us in. This offer was 


soon embraced, and in a few hours, the town opened to our view; which, 
The captain of 


to our astonishment, contained a church, batteries, Sc. 
I made a 


the port soon made his appearance, and anchored us in saiety. 
survey of this place, and ascertained its latitude to be 70° 38’ 34” N., and 


its longitude 24° 28’ E. from the meridian of Greenwich.” 
Hammerfest is but small, the number of the inhabitants being 
estimated at only about two hundred. The coast in the neigh- 


bourhood of the North Cape, however, appears to be more fully 
peopicd than we could have imagined in a country situated in se 
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high a latitude. The same writer says, “ I was informed that 
3000 boats were yearly employed by the Finmarkers in fishing; 
for as soon as the hunting season is over, they devote their whole 
attention to the fisheries. Four or five men are attached to each 
boat.” —“ The female beauty of Hammerfest had sufficient attrac- 
tion to induce the gentlemen of the Princess Carolina and Sybiile 
to give them a ball and supper. The invitation was quite gene- 
ral, and the whole went off with great éc/at.”’ 

Two other papers in the appendix consist of extracts from ob- 
servations written by Mr. Scoresby, son of captain S. of the Ae- 


solution, and inserted in the Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, 
on the subject of polar ice, and the possibility of reaching the 
North Pole. We shall have occasion in our next number to 
make a report of these memoirs: but, in the mean time, we may 


now quote a few paragraphs respecting the tremendous masses of 
ice which occur in the high northern latitudes. 


‘ «¢ 'The occasional rapid motion of fields, with the strange effects pro- 
duced on any opposing substance, exhibited by such bodies, is one of the 
most striking objects this country presents, and is certainly the most ter- 
rific. They not unfrequently acquire a rotatory movement, whereby 
their circumference attains a velocity of several miles per hour. A field, 
thus in motion, conving in contact with another at rest, or more especial- 
ly with a contrary direction of movement, produces a dreadful shock. A 
body of more than ten thousand millions of tons in weight,* meeting with 
resistance, when in motion, the consequences may possibly be conceiv- 
ed!— 

‘<< It may easily be imagined, that the strongest ship can no more with- 
stand the shock of the contact of two fields, than a sheet of paper can stop 
a musket-ball. Numbers of vessels, since the establishment of the fish- 
ery, have been thus destroyed. Some have been thrown upon the ice: 
some have had their hulls completely torn open; and others have been bu- 
ried beneath the heaped fragments of the ice.’”— 

*“ In the month of May 1813, I witnessed a tremendous scene. Whilst 
navigating amidst the most ponderous ice which the Greenland seas pre- 


*¢ A field of thirty nautical miles square surface, and thirteen feet in 
thickness, would weigh somewhat more than is here mentioned. Allow- 
ing it to displace the water in which it floats, to the depth of eleven feet, 
os weight would appear to be 10,182,857,142, nearly in the proportiop 
ofa cubic foot of sea water to 64 Ibs.” 
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sent, in the prospect of making our escape from a state of beselment, our 
progress was unexpectedly arrested by an isthmus of ice, about a mile in 
breadth, formed by the coalition of the point of an immense field on the 
north, with that of an aggregation of floes on the south. To the north 
field we moored the ship, in the hope of the ice separating in this place.— 
I then quitted the ship, and travelled over the ice to the point of collision, 
to observe the state of the bar which now prevented our release. I im+ 
mediately discovered that the two points had but recently met; that al- 
ready a prodigious mass of rubbish had been squeezed upon the top, and 
that the motion had not abated. The fields continued to overlay each 
other with a majestic motion, producing a noise resembling that of com- 
plicated machinery, or distant thunder. The pressure was so immense, 
that numerous fissures were occasioned, and the ice repeatedly rent be~ 
neath my feet. In one of the fissures, I found the snow on the level to be 
three and a balf feet deep, and the ice upwards of twelve. In one place, 
hummocks had been thrown up to the height of twenty feet from the sur- 
face of the field, and at least twenty-five feet from the level of the water; 
‘they extended fifty or sixty yards in length, and fifteen in breadth, form- 
ing a mass of about two thousand tons in weight. The majestic unvaried 
movement of the icethe singular noise with which it was accompanied 
the tremendous power exerted—and the wonderful effects produced— 
were calculated to excite sensations of novelty and grandeur, in the mind 
of even the most careless spectator!”’ ’ 


In the second paper, Mr. S. considers the possibility of reach- 
ing the North Pole by travelling over the ice on sledges, drawn 
by reindeer, or dogs; enumerating the several difficulties, and 


endeavouring to suggest means of obviating them. He evident- 
ly leans to the ppinion that the attempt might be successful. 


GAYETY COMPARED TO GOOD HUMOUR. 


GayveEty is to good humour as animal perfume to vegetable 
fragrance. The one overpowers weak spirits, the other recreates 
and revives them. Gayety seldom fails to give some pain; the 
hearers either strain their faculties to accompany its towerings; 
or are left behind in envy or déspair. Good humour boasts no 


faculties, which every one does not believe in his own power, and 
pleases principally by not offending. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF APPROACHING THE NORTH POLE 
ASSERTED. 


By the Hon. D. Barrington. A new edition. With an appendix, con- 
taining papers on the same subject, and on a north west passage. By 
Colonel Beaufoy, F.R.S. Illustrated with a Map of the North Pole, 
according to the latest discoveries. 8vo. pp. 280. [From the Monthly 
Review. } 


Tae same reason which induced us to remark on the second 
edition of Mr. Laing’s Spitzbergen voyage calls on us to notice, 
though more briefly, the republication of the papers of the Hon. 
Daines Barrington* and colonel Beaufoy, on the possibility of 
approaching the North Pole; which are aptly described, m the 
preface of the volume before us, as “ a mass of written, tradition- 
ary, and conjectural evidence.”” They are accompanied by “a 
map of the countries around the North Pole,” which strongly in- 
culcates, in a manner not singular in the present day, the possi- 
bility of a polar navigation, and of a passage by the north of Ame- 
rica to the sea of Kamtschatka. The editor tells us that, in “ or- 
der to render the volume as complete as possible, an entirely 
new map of the North Puie is prefixed:” but it is not said to be ac- 
cording to actual survey, only “ drawn from the best « uthorities, 
and according to the latest discoveries.” 

Among the accounts here given of near approaches to the Pole, 
the one which appears to us the best authenticated is that of cap- 
tain M‘Callam, of Campbeltown, who, in 1751, is said to have 
reached as high a latitude as 83 degrees and a half north. The 
stateinent rests, indeed, on the authority of one of the voyagers, 
Mr. James Watt, from recollection after a lapse of many years; 
but Mr. Watt was subsequently a master and commander in the 
royal navy; and Mr. Daines Barrington, with a plainness and sim- 
plicity of manner which is to be found in all the writings of that 
worthy man and warm promoter of discovery, remarks; “ it 
may possibly be said that this voyage took place above twenty 
years since, and that therefore at such a distance of time, no one’s 
memory can be relied upon. But is it more extraordinary that 


* We mentioned Mr. Barrington’s papers, on their first appearance, in 
our hii. vol. O. S. p. 125. 
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Mr. Watt, who was himself an observer, should remember with 
accuracy that, two-and-twenty years ago, he had been in north 
latitude 83 degrees and a half, than that, at the same distance of 
time, he might recollect that he had been at a friend’s house, 
which was situate eighty-three miles and a half from London?”’ 

Mr. Daines Barrington was perhaps the most firm of any man 
in the persuasion that the north sea might be navigaced to the 
Pole itself; of which a curious instance is furnished in a paper 
written by him, and read at the royal society, whence the follow- 
ing is an extract:— 


‘¢ When the royal society was first instituted, it was usual to send que- 
ries to any traveller who happened to reside in England, after having been 
in parts of the world which are not commonly frequented. 

‘‘In the year 1662-3, Mr. Oldenburgh, the secretary of the society, 
was ordered to register a paper, entitled, ‘ Several Inquiries concerning 
Greenland, answered by Mr. Grey, who had visited those parts.’ 

“‘ The 19th of these queries is the following: 

** ¢ How near any one hath been known to approach the Pole?’ 

“ Answer. ‘I once met, upon the coast of Greenland, a Hollander, 
that swore he had been but half a degree from the Pole, showing me his 
journal, which was also attested by his mate; where they had seen no 
ice or land, but all water.’ 

“ After which Mr. Oldenburgh adds, as from himself, ‘ This is incre- 
dible.’ 

*“* It may not be improper, therefore, after mentioning this first in- 
stance of a navigator’s having approached so near to the Pole, to discuss 
upon what reasons Mr. Oldenburgh might found this his very peremptory 
incredulity.” . 

Discussions have lately been revived concerning the probabili- 
ty of being able to reach the North Pole, by means of travelling 
with reindeer, from Spitzbergen, over the ice in the winter, 
when the sea is frozen: but various queries, which were propos- 
ed by colonel Beaufoy, with the answers to them, given by Rus- 
sians, who had wintered in a high latitude, are reprinted in the 
appendix to this volume, which donot afford the least encourage- 
ment to such an attempt. 

‘©Q. Does any danger arise either in crossing the land or the ice from 
the drifting of the snow? 

“* A. They do not journey in winter except to islands at trifling distan- 
ces; anda traveller is in much danger if surprised by a sudden gale of 
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wind, accompanied by drifts of snow; he is obliged to lie down, covering 
himself with his »’ any thing, we suppose, that he has with him, 
‘¢ and remain so secured till the hurricane is over; but when it continues 
for any length of time, the poor wretch often perishes.” 





As to wintering in a high latitude, for example at Spitzbergen, 
we believe that it would be attended with less danger now than 
formerly; the new methods of preserving provisions, together 
with other improvements, having nearly expelled the sea-scurvy 
from the list of human diseases. 


TRAVELS IN POLAND, AUSTRIA, SAXONY, BAVARIA, AND 
THE TYROL; 
In the years 1807, and 1808; ina series of Letters toa Friend. By baron 
D’Uklanski. 12mo. pp. 243. [From the Monthly Review. ] 


, 


Tue writer of this little volume is one of the many individuals 
whom the successive wars of Bonaparte drove from their homes, 
and forced to seek in other countries the means of recovering their 
losses, or of procuring a temporary oblivion of their cares. With- 
out giving any minute account of himself, or the situation of his 
landed property, the baron apprizes his readers that the latter was 
situated in the part of Poland which was laid waste by the hosti- 
lities of the French and Russians in 1806 and 1807; and that he 
quitted it in the midst of those disorders to reside some time at 
Warsaw, but left that city in the early part of the last-mentioned 
year in order to travel in Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, and eventually 
in Italy. The various observations occurring in the course of this 
tour are communicated in the shape of letters to a female friend, 
of whom we are told nothing but that she bears the promising 
name of Constance, although she leaves the reader without any 
evidence of her punctuality, the baron being the only letter-writer 
in the book. He puts his remarks together with little skill in com- 
position, but with considerable attention to impartiality and fide- 
lity. His range of observation altogether was extensive: but, as 
Saxony and Bavaria engaged comparatively little of his notice, we 
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shall give our chief attention to the passages descriptive of Poland 
and the Tyrol. 

So far from proving an accession of political power to so distant 
a master as Bonaparte, there seems little reason to doubt that 
Poland would have been a drain on his treasury and a ruinous ab- 
sorbment of his military means; and baron d’Uklanski could 
scarcely fail to be of this opinion when he committed to paper the 
following sketch of Polish manners: 


“ The Polish nohbleman’s residence is, in general, a house of timber, with 
two rooms; one of them answering the double purpose of a kitchen and 
place for the servants, and the other of parlour, dining-room, and bed- 
chamber, for the gentleman. Dogs, cats, pigs, and geese, live here, with 
their master, peaceably together. When a Sarmatian of this description is 
visited by a stranger, the first thing offered him is a glass of brandy: an- 
other dram is taken to whet the appetite immediately before dinner, 
and after it the dose is repeated to help digestion. The table is spread 
with a cloth, which hardly resembles table-linen, and the disgusting stains 
thereon show clearly how little washing is usedin Poland. The furniture 
consists of a bed, without curtains, a rotten s: ttee, and two chairs, and, in 
deficiency of a sopha, the bed is drawn to the table, or the table to the 
bed, and on it the guests are seated. They know ne such things as napkins; 
one knife serves two masters; and greasy spoons of lead, glue themselves 
to your lips. Instead of grates, their fire-places are provided with low 
hearths, on which the wood is piled up; and from the chimney is suspended, 
by a chain, a copper, which contains boiling water. When a dish is taken 
from the table, a dirty clown, who, with a mop in his hand, officiates as 
scullion, cleans the plates in sight of the strangers, by dipping bis rag-brush 
in the copper and passing it over them, and then ranges the pewter on the 
hearth, which is buried under ashes, the guests waiting until this operation 
is performed. Ifthe brush does not answer the pur; ose, or ashes stick to 
the plates, the dirty fellow grasps the corner of his woollen coat, in Poland 
called zhupan, and gives them the necessary polish. Broth, vegetables, and 
roast-meat, are, without distinction, served up in deep tin tureens; flat 
dishes are seldom seen, aud the stranger’s appetite must be craving if it cau 
induce him to taste the tough cow-flesh which usurps the place of beef. 
For drink, you are first presented with beer, a disgusting mixture of bar- 
ley and water. One large pitcher serves the whole company, and many @ 
Pole swallows this miserable beverage by pailfuls. 

‘* Wine comes for the dessert; you may easily guess of what sort. There 
is but one glass on the table, and that without a foot; the host, therefore, 
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it cannot. He then hands it to his neighbour, this to a third, and so on, ‘ 
every one pledging till the glass has gone round, and if the stranger wishes 


on giving outa toast, holds the glass in his hand till he has drunk, for stand i 
i 
q not to offend againt the etiquette of the country, he must take the glass from | 


: the hand of the last and drink, in mark of acknowledgment, to the health 
i of the whole company. ‘The glass is then placed on its head, till a thirsty 
throat releases it from that uneasy posture, which figuratively denotes the 


state of drunkenness. In fashionable houses, decanters of beer are served 
up also, but they are usually passed by, the company indemnifying them- 





selves with wine of various sorts, which flows freely. | 

‘‘ No sooner is the broth-bowl removed than the toasts begin, and the 
bumpers grow larger at every round, often succeeding each other to the 
nuinber of twelve, of which the Jast is usually of a monstrous size. At Stud- i I 
zieniec, twenty miles beyond Lowicz, the gentleman of the house chose to it 
drink my health out of a cup which held two pints of Hungary wine; stand- bl 
: ing, he swallowed this brimmer at a draught; and, to my utter astonish- bl 
ment, upwards of thirty persons present at table followed his example. ( 

‘‘ After dinner, coffee is presented; my stomach always turns whenever 
I think of the beverage of succory and beans which is usually given. The 
guests are honoured with cups; the family drink from glasses, as in Italy, 
With wealthy people, on the ether hand, the coffee is excellent; although 
sometimes made so strong as to become disgusting.” 


Every thing else is in harmony with this curious picture. The 
; inns of Poland are miserable timber-huts, kept by Jews, who ex- 
emplify their traditional reputation for filth, and deal in nothing 
; but wretched brandy and muddy beer; while private dwellings 
' are equally deficient in point of cleanliness, it being almost im- 
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: practicable for a foreigner to enjoy any where a comfortable 

night’s resi, on account of the vermin. At the same time, the ex- i) 

pense in the house of a Polish grandee is enormous; in consequence 

not so much of the style in which he lives, as of the extraordinary 

| waste caused by his own ignorance and the carelessness of the 

1 servants. Drinking to excess is still as fashionable here among | 

the higher ranks as ever it was in Ireland or Scotland in the rude | 

| days of our forefathers; the nobleman intoxicating himself with 

. wine and digueurs, and the trader or farmer with brandy. If such 
be the habits of the classes on whom the success of cultivation 

_ materially depends, we need not be surprised that the husbandry of iH 
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Poland is still in a very backward state. Let us hear the baron’s 


representation of Polish agriculture. 
‘ VOL VII. 63 
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‘‘ The manner of rendering the soil productive is in Poland peculiar to 
itself. When they begin to clear the land, if strong trees stand in their 
way, they content themselves with stabbing the underwood, making in- 
cisions in the bark of the timber at the height of three feet, to prevent its 
roots from drawing nourishment from the ground. The land, being cleared 
in this manner, is only once broken, and then sown; the plough, however, 
cannot enter deep into the ground, because of the roots, and the work is, 
of course, done superficially. The trees, besides, begin soon to dry, and, 
losing the support of their roots, tumble down with the first high wind, 
and nobody thinks of remeving the wind-fall from the spot. In the forests 
the peasants burn tar and charcoal: and, where there is oak, beech, birch, 
and other kinds of hard wood, they convert them into potash, and wantonly 
waste the timber. 

‘* Their cattle are wretched, the cows being little taller than a goat, 
They give an exceedingly small quantity of milk, being fed on undrained 
meadows, where only coarse and acid grass is produced. In winter they 
fare still worse, not being allowed any thing else but lashed straw; so that 
fifty cows give sometimes scarcely six quarts of milk, which is poor at the 

saime time. They are in general farmed out to Jews, who on an average 
pay sixteen shillings per head, and take the calves into the bargain; but 
even this smal! rent is seldom settled, the cow-keeper frequently running 
away at the end of the year.” 

‘* The Polish bridges consist of saplings ranged together, without being 
peeled or squared. Their very tops are sometimes not lopped off, project- 
ing both ways in unequal lengths. To pass over them in heavy carriages 1s 


always dangerous. You remember the dreadful accident which we met with ‘ 


in our return home from Szyrnunow; how I trembled for your safety on 
seeing, by the light of the moon, the middle arch give way, and the leaders 
tumble into the river. Had not my coachman been so resolute as to arrest 
the wheel-horses, with all his strength, that would have proved a very me- 


lancholy night to us.”’ 


The administration of justice in Poland is on a most defective, 
or to speak accurately on a most iniquitous footing; perjury being 
‘Guite common among witnesses, and the judges as much habitu- 
ated to trespass with the juice of the grape as their untitled and 
unlearned countrymen. Hence the enactment, in a former age, of 
a very proper and indeed necessary regulation, that no “ decisions 
should be valid if delivered after dinner.” One great source of 
corruption was the distribution of money to the voters at the pub- 
lic election of the sovereign. The possession of a single acre of 
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jiand sufficed to give a title to vote, and on every occasion of this 
nature a host of venal adventurers poured into Warsaw; who, 
being unable to defray their own maintenance, were supported 
and even feasted by a political leader, and he expended on them 
the sums received from the candidates for the crown. The latter 
proving often insufficient, the wholesale intriguers were led to 
mortgage their estates at usurious interest; and, as the custom of 
the country is to give the mortgagee immediate possession of the 
property, it often happened that the plantations were wasted, and 
the cottagers or bondsmen turned out of doors and dispersed. It 
is a curious fact that it was not until after the partition of Poland. 
in 1772 that agriculture was successfully cultivated, or that any 
considerable rise took place in the value of the land. It was then 
only that law could be said to be introduced into the country, for 
in the Polish code a peasant was formerly placed on a level with 
the cattle; his lord, in putting him to death, incurring a penalty of 
only three pounds sterling, though the commoner who had pre- 
sumed to give a nobleman a blow with a cane was forced to ex- 
piate his offence with his blood. ‘The commencement of war, or 
the occupancy in any way of the public force, was the signal of 
anarchy and plunder in this distracted country. It was not unusual 
to break into a chateau in the day-time, and to strip it of its furni- 
ture and stock of clothes; while to rob the chest of the receiver- 
general of the district was an exploit in which the first gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood had no scruple to participate. Baron D’Uk- 
lanksi is thus amply justified in asking (p. 49.) how it ever could 
enter into the plans of Bonaparte, or into the calculation of any 
enlightened politician, to make the Poles an independent nation.— 
He gives us these statements respecting the fclitical condition of 
Poland. 


‘‘ Their understanding must ripen before they can be released from 
guardianship; at present they are nationally incapable. This mental 
darkness is easily accounted for: in Poland they know nothing of schools;* 


* «The Prussian government was just on the eve of establishing a num- 
ber of schools in every department, when the last war with France broke 
out and defeated the paternal care of the king. ‘The sovereign of Saxony, 
however, adopted the plan in part, and a few schools have been establish- 
ed since the duchy of Warsaw fell to his share.’ 
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the people there grow up as bountiful nature has forrmed them. One is 
astonished at seeing fine ladies, in fashionable dresses, put crosses to a 
letter or a deed, instead of their signature; and yet nature has lavished, 
on the Polish women, talents, graces, and charms. Most of the nobles 
can neither read uor write; but a rusty sabre, and a brace of pistols, you 
are sure to find with them. Such a fellow is to be trained to the military 
profession like a horse, that is—he must be made to swim, curry, wipe, 
dress, harness, and obey the word of command, with as little reference to 
mind as possible. Nothing was so ridiculous as the national guards; they 
were all noblemen, who formed themselves into a body at Lenezyc, in 
the beginning of the last war. _ Fellows with uncombed hair, beards un- 
shaven, and dirty hands and faces, were seated on rough peasant horses, 
their saddles without stirrups, and altogether unable to manage the wretch- 
ed animals, which were as raw as themselves. One had a sabre without 
a sheath; another a sword without a guard, like a butcher’s knife; a third 
a rusty rapier; a fourth a chequered lance, painted red and white. Black, 
blue, green, and white pantaloons and breeches, jackets and cassecks, 
hats and caps, were seen in their ranks, as chance directed: their heels to 
the horse, they kicked the wretched cattle in the belly, worrying them 
with either hand, by the hempen bridle, and shouting —‘ Wa! bestia, na!’ 

‘‘ It was fortunate then for Gallicia and Lodomiria that they came so 
early as 1772, under the control of a German prince. Cracow, now the 
capital of this province, is the seat of arts, literature, and commerce, 
- boasting of thriving manufactories, excellent schools, and academical in- 
stitutions. Cleanliness, order, and wealth, are observable in all its quar- 
ters; the ancient fortifications are demolished; and ramparts, ditches, and 
walls, have given way to pasture grounds and flourishing gardens. Up- 
wards of 30,000 people tive in this new-modelled city, whose streets are 
constantly crowded; every thing there is cheap and in abundance; the 
river Vistula facilitating the supply of the market and the sale ef the pro- 
ductions. The noblemen, who can no longer think of dietines and drink- 
ing bouts, has turned a good manager, and is astonished at the opulence 
of the villages, which formerly yielded him nothing. It is not now at all 
uncommon to find landed proprietors of the middling kind, with 20 or 30,000 
florins ready money in Vienna bank notes. Since the occupancy of this 
country, a whole generation have died away; the aboriginal Pole exists, 
of course, only in advanced age; the youth are of German education; 
think, live, and act conformably to rational principles; and not a thought 
of the former government enters their heads.” 


It is proper to apprize our readers that the baron is very par- 
tial to the Austrian character, and may therefore have been led 
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into an exaggerated statement of the benefit resulting to Gallicia 
from its new government. His hopes of recovering his property 
in Poland rested at one time (p. 65.) on the interference of the 
Austrian minister; and, when he was obliged to give up his ex- 
pectations from that quarter, the hospitality and kindness of the 
inhabitants of Vienna were such as to make a permanent conquest 
of his affections. Numerous letters are, in consequence, appro- 
priated to an account of the Austrian capital, its squares, its col- 
lections of curiosities, its paintings, its theatres; and its music.— 
From these topics he proceeds to describe the neighbouring cha- 
teaux, palaces, and commanding situations, and does not take 
leave of Vienna till he has allotted a full third of his book to the 
report of the various objects belonging to it—His farther pro- 
gress took him in the direction of Moravia and Bohemia; where, 
particularly at Prague, he remained some time, and was on the 
whole gratified by the attention of the inhabitants of this capital, 
unpolished and sequestered as it is. Continuing his course north- 
ward, he passed .Toplitz, so well known in late years for its baths, 
&c. and went to Dresden, where his admiration was much more 
excited by the buildings than the inhabitants. ‘“ What a differ- 
ence,” he says, (p. 172.) * between Vienna and Dresden; what 
liberal hospitality in the one, and what calculating economy in the 
other.” His regret, however, was probably increased by the fai- 
lure of his attempts to make interest through the court of Saxony 
for the recovery of his property in Poland; so that he soon turn- 
éd his face to the southward, proceeding towards Italy, in the di- 
rection of Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Munich. 

The inhabitants of Munich are in number about 50,000, and 
appear to enjoy a considerable share of comfort and ease, if the 
traveller may be allowed to judge from the absence of beggary 
and the general aspect of the place. The streets are straight and 
wide, and have on both sides paths for foot passengers, the want 
of which is productive of so much inconvenience in Paris, and 
many other continental cities. Bavaria was long reproached with 
backwardness in literature, but the present sovereign has esta- 
blished at Munich an university, an academy, and a library, the 
extent of which we do not over-rate by calling it 200,000 volumes. 
From Munich the baron held his course to the Tyrol, having its 
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mountains in distant prospect as he traversed the plains of Suabia 
and Bavaria; and he became a spectator of all the grandeur and 
awfulness of Alpine scenery, on drawing near the town of Fues- 
sen (the foot), a place so called from lying at the foot of these 
lofty ridges. To a traveller, however, who follows the carriage 
tract to Italy, the view of the Tyrolese mountains is in general 
confined; the road lying through a defile almost all the way to 
Roveredo, and rocks or hills obstructing the view on each side. 


‘* The architecture of the Tyrolese is wretched; their houses are of 
timber, with such flat roofs that you may walk on them. They.load them 
with enormous stones, as a security against the violence of the hurricanes; 
which gives them not only a hideous appearance, but in stormy weather 
exposes the traveller to the danger of being stoned. The eaves, besides, 
project upwards of two yards over the walls, and form a kind of pent- 
house, in which the natives place their clumsy wagons. This contracts 
the narrow street still more, and admits scarcely a carriage to pass; a 
hundred rills, besides, arising from the rain and snow water in the moun- 
tains, tumble down into the village, and render the road not only difficult, 
but the atmosphere damp and unwholesome. As early as the 27th of Sep- 
tember, I found the tops of the mountains covered with snow, and the cold 
was so intense that I was obliged to wrap myself up in my cloak as closely 
as possible. Behind Fuessen, the road is much better, for Joseph II. 
caused the rock to be blasted to the extent of a mile, and a passage to be 
cut throughits bowels. In memory of this benefit bestowed on the public, 
2 monument of marble was erected, witha Latin inscription, which men- 
tions the name of the monarch, and the year in which this giant work was 
performed. This artificial road extends as far as the bridge over the 
Lech, which, hke a cataract, foams over the fragments of rock that ob- 
struct its channel. 

** Here the aspect of the mountains assume a stupendous character; on 
one side naked rocks, to which the highest steeple is but a card house, 
tower to the skies; and on the other, mountains, clothed at their base with 
forests of pine, whilst eternal snow covers their tops, which, like immense 
cupolas, lift their heads to the clouds, and give the whole the most singu- 
lar appearance. Their swmmits are often wrapt up in fleecy clouds, which 
obscure the limited horizon to such a degree that you cannot tell where the 
one region ends, and the other begins.” — 

“There is nothing uglier in nature than the Tyrolese women: they wear 
wigs of blue and white worsted, which, like clotted hair, hang round their 
heads; and their body is swelled to an enormous size, by a dozen petti- 
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coats, of which the uppermost is always black. Their gait is as fierce as 
a Franciscan friar’s, and their pronunciation so broad that there is no 
chance of understanding them. 

‘* At Botzen, or Bolzero, every thing assumes an Italian character.— 
This place was formerly celebrated for its fairs; excellent confectionaries 
are made here, and exported far and wide. The German language here 
,ives way tothe Italian, which to the broad Tyrolese sounds like music.” 

The only place of consequence, or even of comfort, in this long 
tract, is Innspruck, a town of 12,000 inhabitants, situated in a 
valley, or rather bottom, on the banks of the Inn. SBrixen, so 
often mentioned in the reports of military operations in 1797, and 
subsequent years, is a wretched place, scarcely deserving the 
name of atown. ‘Trent is not equal to Innspruck, but contains 
8000 inhabitants, and convinces the traveller by its vineyards that 
he is about to bid adieu to the region of frost and snow. At Ro- 
veredo, an antiquated and ill built town, the author found himself 
in the enjoyment of the climate as well as of the music of Italy, 
and it is here accordingly that he brings his narrative to a close. 

Baron D’Uklanski apologizes, ina prefatory notice, for ven- 
turing to be his own translator into English, and is perfectly a- 
ware that he must on various occasions have trespassed against 
ouridiom. Examples of such mistakes certainly occur in several 
places, (pp. 26. 139. 159. 239.) in the last of which we have the 
curious mistake of using the word mail in the sense of the French 
malle, a trunk; but, on the whole, he has by no means any rea- 
son to be ashamed of his progress in our Janguage. Weare more 
disposed to be out of humour with him when we find the date of 
the battle of Blenheim put down (p. 191.) in the year 1709; and 
the events of the Trojan war related in the description of a pic- 
ture gallery, with a minuteness which seems to suppose his read- 
ers tou be unacquainted with exploits that are familiar to every 
school-boy. In fact, these travels have little claim to public at- 
tention as literary compositions, or as indicative of erudition on 
the part of the writer: but they will afford amusement during a 
leisure hour, by a clear, and we believe, a faithful report of the 
manners of several countries which are comparatively little notic- 
ed in the books of ordinary tourists. 
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MEMOIR OF MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS, ESQ. 
AUTHOR OF THE “ Monk,” &c. 


Tuis gentleman was the only son of Mr. Lewis, by Miss Sewell, 
whose family possessed a very considerable fortune, in the island 
of Jamaica. After living for some years together, a separation by 
mutual consent took place; they both agreed however, in one point, 
and that was a devoted attachment to their son, who was born in 
1773. : 

The elder Mr. Lewis, at this period, held a high and lucrative 
Situation under government, for being a man of considerable ta- 
lents, great quickness, and unexampled diligence, he occupied, 
during many years, the post of deputy-secretary in the war-oflice; 
supposed, during the height of the American contest, besides an 
allowance under the name of salary, to have produced from four- 
teen to sixteen thousand pounds fer annum! A sum unexampled 
at the present day! At length an inquiry having taken place, and 
the fees being withdrawn, he thought proper to retire, on a very 
handsome pension. 

Young Matthew received his education at Westminster school, 
after which he was sent abroad, with a very liberal allowance, to 
learn the German, having already obtained a facility in the French. 
So soon as he had acquired a certain degree of familiarity with 
the vernacular tongue, at one of the numerous German universi- 
ties, he applied himself to attain a notion of its literature, the most 
prominent character of which, at that period, was the wonderful, 
in which he himself greatly delighted. Instead of studying history, 
or delighting in biography, the former of which might have stor- 
ed his mind with useful facts, while the latter would have afforded 
many brilliant examples for his future conduct, our volatile Eng- 
lishman addicted himself to romance and the drama, whence he 
doubtless imbibed that taste for the marvellous, which never 
wholly abandoned him; accompanied, at the same time, with a cer- 
tain looseness of expression, which at home, produced disgust in- 
stead of approbation. Accordingly, while abroad, he composed the 
‘* Monk,” a work by which he himself was ever after designated. 
For the story, on which it is founded, he was however indebted to 
his nativecountry; it having originated from a tale in the Guardian. 
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This publication which appeared soon after his return to Eng- 
land, attracted no small degree of attention. The pruriency of 
several of the passages, was greatly condemned by some, while 
others, overlooking this licentiousness, in the first production of a 
very young man, praised him on account of his early genius. 

It was deemed prudent, however, to call in all the copies pos- 
sible to be obtained; as many parts of the story did not exactly com- 
port with our manners, were not deemed proper for the youth of 
either sex, and seem but little adapted to the pen of a legislator. It 
has been said, indeed, that one of our societies for the protection of 
morals, threatened a prosecution, and that the attorney-general of 
that day, actually commenced one, in the court of King’s Bench. 

Nearly at the same time, Mr. Lewis, instigated partly by hope, 
and partly by curiosity, determined to obtain a seat in parliament; 
and he was accordingly returned for the borough of Hindon, where 
he was utterly unknown. But if his mind was fired with ambition, 
on this occasion, he experienced nothing but disappointment; for 
he had not been formed either by nature or education, to exhibit 
that popular species of eloquence, which finds admirers either on 
one side or another of the house of commons. He accordingly sat 
during a whole parliament, without attracting public notice, or 
even endeavouring to render himself distinguished. At the disso- 
lution therefore, he retired, from a situation in which the expense 
proved both great and certain, while no possible advantage could 
be expected. 

Mr. Lewis had no sooner retired from his political duties, than 
he applied himself to those of a far different but more congenial 
kind. Having, as has already been observed, failed in the house 
of commons, he now deigned to court applause in the theatre, 
and the ex-member for Hindon, in 1797, accordingly obtained 
great success in Drury Lane, by his “ Castle Spectre,” a musical 
drama, which drew crowded and applauding houses. He after- 
wards composed several tragedies and comedies, and on the loss 
of the gallant sir John Moore, published a poetical tribute to his 


memory. 
On the death of his father, Mr. Lewis came into the possession 

of very considerable plantations in the West Indies, besides a large 
VOL. VII. 64 
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sum in money. The former of these bequests imposed a duty upon 
him, and he accordingly determined to fulfil it, in a manner highly 
honourable to himself. On this occasion perhaps, the ardour of 
his imagination proved highly favourable to the best interests of 
humanity. He was now the master of several hundred slaves, 
daily subjugated to the whips of their black drivers, who were 
urged, perhaps, by the cruelty, the caprice, or the malevolence 
of a white task-master, insensible to pity, and hardened by long 
residence, under a scorching «un, and the contagion of example, 
into the grossest insensibility. Was he to remain a co-partner 
with these men in guilt? Was he to trust a “ gang,’’ as it is call- 
ed, of negroes, entirely to their management and discretion? Was 
he to be a participator, although both a distant and unconscious one, 
in their crimes? Actuated by these generous ideas, he determined 
to trust no longer to the interested reports of others. Instigated 
by the noblest, most delicate, and most benign feelings, he resolv- 
ed to encounter all the inconveniences of a long voyage, and al] the 
dangers of an unhealthy season, in compliance with what he deem- 
ed an imperative duty! Mr. Lewis accordingly embarked in 1817, 
for Jamaica, and after a residence of some time there, took his 
passage for England. But the climate. had already inflicted a mor- 
tal disease, and he died in the spring of 1818, while passing 
through the gulf of Florida. 

He was never married, and yet seemed calculated to render 
that state happy; for his manners were elegant, his wit sparkling, 
and his conversation polished and agreeable. In his person he was 
small, but his face was expressive, and his eye keen and pene- 
trating. 

Thus died, at the age of forty-five, Matthew Gregory Lewis, a 
martyr to the cause of humanity. Instigated solely by the com- 
mendable desire of ascertaining the happiness or misery of the 
negro slaves on his plantations, he passed the tropic, and encoun- 
tered the maladies incident to a-climate but little favourable to 
European constitutions. Alas, the result is not yet, and perhaps 
never will be known. It is impossible to find either comfort or 
morals in a state of bondage, and this truth has been consecrated 
by Homer, more than three thousand years ago. The song and the 
dance, when the mind is diverted for a moment from its miseries, 
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are but very equivocal proofs of happiness: for we perceive, at 
this very moment, in some remote portions of Europe itself, many 
unhappy men, born in a state of villenage, who dance to the clink of 
their own chains! What the deductions made by personal inspec- 
tion might have been, we are still ignorant of; but if he determin- 
ed to alleviate their present sufferings, to encourage marriage, to 
promote morals, to afford rewards for meritorious actions, and, 
above all, to enfranchise, by degrees, the miserable animals (for 
men they cannot be called) consigned to his protection, he deserves 
no common degree of applause. In this case, we pronounce him 
to have been actuated with principles worthy of that best species 
of heroes—not the destroyers, but the benefactors of the human 
species. 

At any rate, Mr. Lewis deserves a high degree of praise; for he 
is, perhaps, the first Englishman who ever crossed the Atlantic 
for the purpose of inquiring into the precise state of those consign- 
ed by Providence to his mercy and compassion. May his example 
incite others to foliow so bright a model; and although their mo- 
tive cannot be more pure, we trust that their fate will prove less 


disastrous! 
List of the works of the late M. G. Lewis, Esq. 


The Monk, a romance, 3 vols. 179:,—Village Virtues, a Dra- 
ma, 4to, 1796.—Castle Spectre, a * isical Drama, 1797.—The 
Minister, a Tragedy, from the G:rin 2 of Schiller, 8vo, 1797,.— 
Rolla, a Tragedy, 8vo. 1799.—The ~ i indian, a Tragedy, 8vo. 
1799.-The Love of Gain, a Poem, 4:0. 1799.—The East Indian, 
a Comedy, 8vo. 1800.—Adelmorn, «1 the Outlaw, a Drama, 8vo. 
1801.—Alfonzo, a Tragedy, 8vo. 1801.—Tales of Winter, 2 vols. 


8vo. 1804.—The Bravo of Venice, a Romance, 8vo. 1804.—Ru- . 


gantio, a Melo-Drama, 8vo. 1805.—Adelgitha, a Play, 8vo. 1806. 
Feudal Tyrants,a Romance, 4 vols. |12mo. 1806.—Tales of Ter- 
ror, 3 vols—Romantic Tales, 4 vols, 12mo.—Venoni, a Drama, 
1809—Monody on sir John Moore, 8vo.—QOne o’clock, or the 
Knight and Wood Demon, a Historical Romance, 8vo. 1811.— 
Timour the Tartar, a Melo-drama, 8vo. 1812.—Poems 8vo. 1812. 
—Rich and Poor, a Comic Opera, 3812. 
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THE ADVERSARIA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Anecdote.—The following very remarkable occurrence is re- 
lated in the preface to a French translation of Tacitus, by Dureaw 
de Lamaile, which has recently been republished at Paris, by @ 
son of the author: — 

“ After the publication of his translation in 1790, of Tacitus,” 
says the editor, “ my father undertook to write the history of 
France from the time of Charles V., to that of Louis XIV. The 
revolution broke out in all its violence. He perceived that he 
could not speak the truth but at the hazard of his life. The his- 
tory was therefore abandoned, and in January 1794, he commenc- 
ed a translation of Sallust. This selection saved him from im- 
prisonment and, perhaps, death. 

“¢ He had been denounced as an aristocrat, and a revolutionary 
committee repaired to his house to arrest him. He was absent. 
The manuscript of Sallust was lying open on the table. My fa- 
ther had begun by translating the Jugurthine war, and he had 
omitted the four first chapters, which form the preface. The 
revolutionary cut-throats cast their eyes on these manuscripts.— 
They read this passage: ‘ I have adopted this subject because it 
shews the commencement of an insurrection of the people against 
the haughtiness of the nobles.’ They were then convinced that 
my father was a man of proper principles. ¢ He is a good citi- 
zen, said they as they retired. ‘ He is writing a history of our 
revolution, in the true spirit; we should have done wrong to have 
arrested him.’ ” 

“ ] was present at this domiciliary visit, and the observations 
made an indelible impression on me.” 


Laylor’s Elements of Civil Law.—This book is admirably well 
adapted to the purposes of a student whose object is to be an ef- 
ficient legislator, an enlightened statesman and a patriot, unbias- 
sed by party. To aclassical scholar, it must afford a rich en- 
tertainment, in the fine and numerous quotations from those pat- 
terns of eloquence, the ancient Greeks and Romans, It is not 
prejudice or pedantry which extols them. They are as superior 
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in style to most of the modern philosophers, politicians, poets, 
orators, and historians, as gold isto silver. Their language gave 
them that advantage, and the pains they took in composition, 
produced a solidity of thought, as well as a highly finished ex- 
pression. 

The authors referred to in the margin of Dr. Taylor’s learned 
treatise, should be frequently consulted. It is not to be consider- 
ed asa complete work. Jt is a good common-place book in civil 
law, and furnishes the means of procuring the best information. 

Leland’s Demosthenes.—Dr. Leland was a valuable man and a 
good writer; but his translation of Demosthenes appears to be a 
feeble performance. I do not say that the meaning is not faith- 
fully preserved; but I am of opinion, that the force and animation 
of the original style are not attained. Leland may be used by 
way of comment, where difficulties arise; or the reader may run 
over an oration in English, previously to reading it in Greek, in 
order:to obtain, at an easy rate, introductory knowledge of the 
subject and the method. The valuable and curious account 
of Demosthenes, prefixed to the edition of Wolfius, affords a 
complete idea of the character of Demosthenes, as it was con- 
ceived by the best judges of antiquity. Itis the fountain-head of 
intelligence respecting the great orator, whence the moderns 
have chiefly derived these streams which they have abundantly 


diffused. 





Immortality of the Soul.—The following curious illustration of 
an important doctrine, was used by Cupido, a converted Hotten- 
tot, who accompanied the Rev. John Campbell'in his recent 
Travels in South Africa, undertaken at the request of the Mis- 
sionary Society, of London. This teacher explained his subject 
by alhuding to the serpent, who, by going between two branches 
of a bush which press against each other, strips himself once a 
year. When we find the skin,” said he, “ we do not call it the 
Serpent; no, it is only its skin: neither do we say the Serpent 
is dead; no, for we know he is alive and has only cast his skin.” 
The Serpent he coMpaRED TO THE sOUL, and the skin to the 
body of man. 


a 
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Deaf and Dumé,—A recent marriage in Connecticut, of twe 
deaf and dumb persons, reminds us of the following entry in the 
register of St. Martin’s parish, Leicester, Decimo quinto Febru- 
arli, 18 Eliz. regina:— 

Thomas Tilsly and Ursula Russet, were married, and because 
the said Thomas is naturally deaf and dumb, could not for his 
party, observe the order of the form of marriage. After the ap- | 
probation had from Thomas, the bishop of Lincoln, John Chig- 
pendale, L.L.D., and commissary, and Mr. Richard Davis, mayor 
of Leicester, and others of his brethren, with the rest of the par- 
ish, the said Thomas, for expressing of his mind, instead of words, 
of his own accord, used these signs: first, he embraced her with 
his arms, took her by the hand, and put a ring on her finger, and 
laid his hand upon his heart, and held up his hands towards 
heaven; and to show his continuance to dwell with her to his life’s 
end, he did it by closing his eyes with his hands, and digging the 
earth with his feet, and pulling as though he would ring a bell, 
with other signs approved. Concorda cum originali. S. Hi. 

In the Concise Natural History of East and West Florida, by 
the worthy “ captain Bernard Romans,” we meet with “ such in- 
stances of longevity,” to adopt his own language, “ as are not te 
be outdone in any part of America.” Among others he mentions 
the case of the mother of count de Lucere, who died in conse- 
quence of breaking one of her limbs. It had been so much cal- 
carizated by the gout, that it snapped as she stepped into bed.— 
“ She died aged far above one hundred years.” The next case 

is that of one Mr. Francois, who lived on the river Poule. In 
September 1771, says Romans, I called there, and the old man 
told me that he was then past eighty-three years of age, that the 
old woman, whom I saw putting bread into the oven, was his 
mother; and that she was one of the first women that came from 
France to this country; I saw her about her domestic business in 
many ways, very cheerful, singing, and running from place 
to place, as briskly as a girl of twenty. Mr. Francois told me, 
that at the age of sixty, he fell out of a pine tree, above fifty feet 
high, with his loins over a fallen one; that he, with difficulty, re- 
covered; and that had it not been for that accident, he would not, 
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as he thinks, yet have been sensible of the heavy hand of time; 
that he was still a hearty cheerful old man, was evidently to be 
seen. When I came to the river Poule, in October 1772, I met 
the same old gentleman fishing at the mouth of the river; on my 
asking him whether this diversion was agreeable to him, he told 
me that his mother had an inclination to eat fish, and he was come 
to get her a mess; he was then on foot, and had five miles to 
come to this place, and as much back with his prey, after catch- 


ing ita very dutiful son this at eighty-five! 


Vines and Olives.—In the year 1769, one hundred and ten 
hogsheads.of well-tasted and strong wine, were made by the 
French settlers in Lilinois. 

Hawkins’ History of Virginia, 43. 


Romans recommends the culture of vines, which he is confi- 
dent would succeed. Ask, he exclaims, the French inhabitants, 
and they will tell you, that they once were in a very fair way to 
make their own wines at least, until an order for the suppression 
ef the vineyards came from France; the remains of these vine- 
yards, in many places, yet show the practicability of this scheme. 
The Spaniards continue the proscription—but should not we make 
this profitable use of a country, whose soil and climate are evi- 
dently inviting us to this attempt, and which experience has 
taught us are adapted to it? 

These exhortations were addressed to the English nation; the 
hint will not be thrown away upon the enterprizing Americans 
who now possess that country. 

On the subject of olives, the traveller remarks that they were 
at that time only a matter of speculation; but as the wild olive 
was found there, and the cuitivated one had already shown its 
propensity to naturalization, he concluded that it might be made 
a grand article. 

Modern Criticism.—The following very extraordinary remarks 
are taken from an essay in a recent number of the (London) Month- 
ly Magazine (January 1819), entitled Philosophical Views of the 


eighteenth century. From internal evidence we shouid ascribe 
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these singular opinions to sir Richard Phillips, the editor of that 
popular miscellany. In reference to what the criti¢ says of The 
Rambler, it was well observed by a lady, that if she did not read 


a great number of the pages, at one sitting, it was because she 
was obliged to close the volume in order to meditate on the wis- 


dom of the author. 
“ Several of his (Pope’s) works were deservedly regarded as 


models of their kind; but none of them belongs to the highest class 
of poetry, and they have, in general, already passed the meridian 
of their celebrity. The Dunciad, for example, is never now read, 
unless when put into the hands of the school-boy by his tutor, 
with an eulogium on the genius of Pope and Addison. 

Dr. Johnson may be considered as the natural successor to Pope. 
He was first brought into notice by an attempt in that line of art 
in which the other excelled; and his effort is a proof how little of 
the native talent of a poet is requisite to form an eminent one of 
the school of Pope. The London of Johnson was greatly recom- 
mended by the bard of Twickenham; and it must be allowed, 
that, although but a coarse performance, the unwieldly doctor has 
darted the shafts of ancient malice, with considerable dexterity, 
against the vices and follies of his own time. As the author grew 
into repute, he became distinguished for the ponderosity of his 
manner of writing, and the dogmatism of his apothegms in pri- 
vate life: perhaps, to the latter peculiarity, he was more indebt- 
ed for the distinction he enjoyed, than to the productions of his 
pen, for his works are fast sinking into oblivion. We have never 
met with man or woman, who, on their conscience, could say 
that they had read twenty successive pages of The Rambler at 
one sitting. His Lives of the Poets have, by all judicious critics, 
long been condemned as singular specimens of audacious petu- 
lance: and Rasselas, which may still be seen occasionally on the 
tables of well regulated families, is remarkable for the absurdity 
of the incidents, and the lugubrious pomposity of its moral re- 
fiections. Of all the works of this colossus of learning, his Dic- 
tionary alone survives; but in every quality, for which it was ori- 
ginally held up to admiration, it has been wonderfully surpassed 
by Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish language. Johnson’s has 
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been too long allowed an inordinate share of public applause, and 
it is high time that this great pumpkin of words should be cut 


up. 


Effects of Cabbage.—A curious reason is given in Athenzus 
to prove that the Egyptians were fond of wine. “ It was an cs- 
tablished rule with them to eat boiled cabbage before any other 
food, to prepare for hard drinking; many, for the same purpose, 
swallowed the seeds of the cabbage. It has been observed that 
the wine produced from those vineyards where cabbages are like- 
wise planted, are flat and insipid.” 

On this subject the poet Alexis has the following passage:— 





™ Yesterday 

You drank too much, and what the consequence?’ 
A heavy head to-day,—this must be cured 

By a strict fast; and let some friend provide 

A store of well-boil’d cabbage. ” 


Eubulus, a comic poet, who flourished in the 101st Olympiad, 
on the same subject:— 
““ Wife, bring the cabbage; that, I think, will cure 
This heaviness which so affects my head, 
If good the proverb holds.” 


Anaxandrides, his cotemporary, a comic poet of Rhodes, who 
is also quoted by Athenzus, advises the Bacchanalian thus:— 
_ “Tf first you bathe, then make a hearty meal 
Of cabbage, you will ease the heavy weight, 
And dissipate the clouds that so obscure 
Your aching brain.” 
Amphis, of Athens, offers another remedy as more efficaci- 
ous:— : 
“¢ Nothing so soon will dissipate the fumes 
Of drunkenness, and clear the aching head, 
As some immediate unforeseen disaster; 
This drives, at once, all fancies, from the brain, 
With wonderful effect, and better far 
Than cabbage can produce.” 


Theophrastus speaks of this property in cabbage, adding, that 
the odour only of this plant will obstruct the growth of the vine. 
VOL. VII. 65 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Amonc the literary works which issued from the Calcutta press 
last year, we find Mr. Wynch’s translation of the useful Sanscrit 
tract on inheritance, entitled the Dyakrama Sungraha, and the 
publication in original of the most approved Persian lexicon how 
extant, namely the Boorkanikatin. Also the History of Timour, 
in the original Arabic, written by Ahmud Bin Moohummud of 
Damascus in Syria, generally known by the name of Ibno Arab 
Shak; collated with four MS. copies of the work, and corrected 
for the press by Shykh Ahmed-oobno Moohummud il Ansaregool 
Yumenee Yoush Shirwanee, a native of Arabia, now employed'in 
the Arabic department of the college of fort William, Calcutta. 
The present edition was undertaken, as we are informed in the 
preface, at the recommendation of Dr. Lunisden, the Persian and 
Arabic professor, who found the errors in the editions of Golius 
and Manger, so very numerous and perplexing, that it was only 
by means of conjectural emendations in every page that he was 
able to peruse the work. Hatim Ta, EE, a romance in the Per- 
sian language, has been published for the use of the junior stu- 
dents in the college of fort William. “ The illustrious personage, 
whose marvellous adventures are recorded in the following ro- 
mance, was equally celebrated among mankind for his wisdom, 
his valour, and his liberality. The surname of Ta, EE, which he 
bore, was common to his tribe. He flourished before the birth of 
Moohummud, and his sepulchre may still be seen at a little vil- 
lage called Aovaredh, in Arabia.” Preface. The Kuzeedu of Ibno 
Zhor has been enriched with a commentary by Shykh Ahmed, the 
learned editor of the Kamoos, Timour, and other works. This 
poem is one of the most celebrated in the Arabic language, and 
indispensably requires to be accompanied by a commentary, with- 
out which it cannot be read by a foreigner, and scarcely perhaps, 
by very many of the Arabs. 

We are not yet able to state whether Mr. Buckingham’s 77a- 
vels in Palestine, which we announced in our last, have been pub- 
lished. The authors who have written in illustration of this small 
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portion of the globe, from Benjamin of Tudela and sir John Mande- 
ville, down to Dr. Clarke and M. Chateaubriand, may be thought to 
have so completely exhausted the subject, as to have left nothing 
new to be observed or recorded by future travellers. The itinera- 
ries of catholic devotees have furnished the most ample details re- 
specting the sanctuaries and holy places; and the names of Phocas, 
Quaresmius, and Adrichomius, are associated with these early 
labours. The extended journies of protestant scholars, have en- 
larged our acquaintance with objects of more general inquiry; 
and the names of Maundrell, Shaw, and Pococke, stand pre-emi- 
nent among these. The profound researches both of English and 
French writers have laid open all the stores of learning in illus- 
tration of the ancient geography of Judea; and the works of Re- 
land and D’Anville are monuments of erudition and sagacity, that 
would do honour to any country; while the labours of very recent 
travellers would seem to close the circle of our inquiries, by the 
pictures which they have given of the general state of manners, 
and the present aspect of the country. Yet among all those who 
have made the Holy Land the scene of their researches, there has 
not been one who did not conceive that he was able to correct and 
add to the labours of his predecessors; and indeed who did not 
really notice something of interest which had been disregarded 
before. It is thus that Dr. Clarke expresses his doubts and dis- 
belief at every step, and attempts to refute, with indignation, au- 
thorities, which travellers of every age had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to venerate; and it is thus too, that Chateaubriand confesses, 
that after he had read some hundreds of volumes on the country 
he came to visit, they had given him no accurate. conceptions of 
what he subsequently beheld for himself. 

In like manner, Mr. Buckingham complains of those who prece- 
ded him; andthe very particular account which he gives of his own 
researches must acquit him from the charge of presumption in pro- 
fessing to add to the general fund of human knowledge, and more 
particularly to our local acquaintance with the country of Judea. 
As the cradle of our religion, and the scene of all that is ve- 
nerable in holy writ; as the birth-place of classical fable, interwo- 
ven with Phoenician history; as a theatre of the most heroic ex- 
ploits, during the Jewish, the Roman, and the Saracenian wars; 
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as a field moistened with the best blood of our- ancestors, in the 
wild and romantic age of the Crusades; and even now, at the pre- 
sent hour, as a fair and lovely portion of the earth, still favoured 
with the dews of heaven, and blessed with the most benignant sky; 
itis impossible to pass through it with indifference, and equally so 
not to set some value on the impressions which these objects 
and these recollections excite. 


oe, 


The American character.—The following remarks on our character are 
from a Calcutta journal. It may not be amiss to observe that our papers 
are liberally quoted in those of Calcutta, and this paragraph shows that they 
are not read in vain. 


“‘ We have already directed the attention of our readers to the 
increasing desire for theatricals that appears to pervade the Uni- 
ted States of America, as proved by the high rates of salary that 
their stage managers find themselves enabled to offer for first rate 
performers. These scenes of amusement, together with sea-ser- 
pents, the president’s tour, act of navigation, the smuggling of arms 
to the patriots, and the scalping of inoffensive Indians, appear te 
have wrought a wonderful change in the habits and ideas of the 
North Americans. Formerly nothing but brawling politics resound- 
ed through their cities and villages, or were re-echoed from the 
surrounding mountains. Sharp discussion and emphasis, rendered 
superlatively emphatic, engrossed all the powers of the tongue 
from morning to night, with scarcely any intermission at meal- 
times. In New England, a democrat was regarded as a leper, 
while in the southern states, a federalist was almost classed asa 
demon. A traveller could scarcely have procured a glass of wa- 
ter, before he had discussed the politics of the day at length, and 
shown that his principles were of the right sort. Now we guess 
that the rabies are changed. The fury of argument is lulled at 
least, if not dissipated; federalists <4 4 democrats begin to shake 
hands together, although they maintain a distinct character; both 
hail such parts of the president’s character with applause as cor- 
responds with their respective habits of thinking; newspaper phi- 
lippics are less abundant and more civil,” &c. 


Extract from JM. Sheffer’s suppressed pamphlet “On the State of 
Liberty in France.” 

After adverting to the state of the press at Paris, and depicting, in bold 
and energetic language, the miserable thraldom in which it is held, M. 
Sheffer proceeds to consider its state in the departments. 

“ Let us now,” says he, “ consider the situation of the depart- 
mental newspapers, if so we may term those pitiful papers that 
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only serve for the insertion of advertisements, They all bear the 
stamp of the prefect’s hotel. The slavery under which they lan- 
guish is such, that they are generally obliged to take from the Pa- 
ris papers the news of the very towns where they are printed 
Nor are they allowed to insert any foreign intelligence, without 
having previously forwarded it to Paris for approbation. Thus the 
Lisle paper gives no othernews from Belgium than what it extracts 
from the Paris journals, and the one of Strasburg draws from the 
same source its information concerning Germany. Political dis- 
cussions are also excluded. In one word, there are no newspapers 
in France but what are printed at Paris. It is only in Paris that 
there is some degree of freedom of the press, because the prefects 
are more powerful in the departments, than the minister of police 
is in the capital.” 

“ ] must now,” continues the author, im another place, “ bring 
forward a consideration, which cannot fail of having its due weight 
with all patriotic Frenchmen. If the state of the departments un- 
dergoes no change, France will soon find herself greatly inferior to 
Germany with respect to knowledge, and all the advantages derived 
from it. That country contains a number of independent univer- 
sities, that spread knowledge and patriotism in every direction. 
More works are printed in one month in Germany, than in France 
during a whole year. The town of Weimar alone produces more 
periodical publications than all those of France. In thirty other 
towns the public prints are sought for and read with avidity. In 
the manufactories, in which many hands are employed, one of the 
workmen generally reads aloud the patriotic journals, From 
thence, the great number of well-informed men that are to be 
found in Germany, and that number augments with such rapidity, 
that the governors of that country will find it impossible to pre- 
serve the actuai order of things. It is almost possible to predict 
the very moment of its greatness and its liberty—because the ex- 
pression of public feeling is not confined to the capital, and can 
extend its powerful influence over the whole of the German na- 
tion.” 


In the Monthly Review for February 1819, some notice is taken 
of the Airs of Palestine, a poem, by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, of Bos- 
ton. The critic declares that he is “ well disposed to receive an 
American poet handsomely.” If this article is to be considered as 
a specimen of good manners, according to the boasted refinement 
of English society, we must confess that they are little to our taste. 
Instead of submitting to the reader a fair analysis of the merits of 
this poem, the critic selects six lines to show that the poet is an 
€gotist, and that “ the muse of Baltimore,” the place of publica- 
tion “ is yet in her infancy.” From the exegi monumentum of the 
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Roman poet to the “ Come list to me,” of the British laureate, we 
believe that the fraternity of poets has been indulged very freely 
in this species of auto-biography. Indeed, some of the finest pas- 
sages of poetry are those in which the poet has drawn the veil, 
and allowed us for a moment to visit the abode of genius, and con- 
template the magician who binds us in his irresistible spells. 

Weare next presented with a quotation from the preface, which 
we shall not defend. 

The critic then selects six of the very worst lines in the per- 
formance, which are added as “ a few scattered flowers.” And 
here the review would conclude, were it not that our certifi- 
cate of copyright, a copy of which is required to be printed in 
the book, suggests an opportunity of uttering a sneer at our laws, 
which is too inviting to be overlooked. ‘“ Some of our readers,” 
says this candid writer, “ will perhaps be pleased with the sight of 
an American imprimatur, or license for publication.” A copy 
of this interesting record, is then spread out. It seems to be ne- 
cessary to inform this gentleman, who writes so flippantly on our 
literature and laws, that after the office of a censor of the press 
had been recognized in all parts of Europe, it was reserved for 
young America, to discern its absurdity and reject its tyranny. A 
proposition to introduce the system into our jurisprudence would 
be hooted at with the same broad laughter, that would be excited 


in an American court of justice by a motion that an accuser should 


be compelled to substantiate his charge by a wager of batiel. 


Biackwoon’s Edinburgh Magazine for February 1819, contains 
a sensible Essay on the Means of Education, and the State of 
Learning in the United States. That there are deplorable defects 
in our systems of education, and that we often satisfy ourselves for 
the want of a thing, by the assumption of the name, is too true. 
Some of our universities are indeed little more than mere grammar 
schools, and bad masters are sufficiently abundant. But it is not 
to be inferred that these evils are the result of ignorance or indif- 
ference. They proceed from the situation of the country; which is 
yet too young to support those wealthy endowments, by which 
learning j3 promoted in the old countries. Many of our fathers are 
yet totten.g on the stage, who in early life were dragged from the 
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school-room to “ the tented field,” to resist the lawless encroach- 
ments of the very nation which now: rails at our want of education. 
An army is not the fittest place to form teachers, and hence the 
present generation has grown up without much of the benefit of 
instruction. Yet we believe, that in a survey of the present state 
of the world, we could exhibit as large a portion of those blessings 
which contribute to the welfare of nations as any of our neighbours. 
Our captains, military and naval, have contended without fear and 
without reproach; our house.of representatives has all the ability 
without any of the bribery of the house of commons; the eloquence 
and vigour of many of our public documents have not often been 
surpassed, and if we compare our courts of justice, with those of 
England, by such tests as the Reports of Binney and Johnson and 
the cotemporary adjudications in Maule and Selwyn or Moore, 
we shall not feel humbled. 

The essayist mentions, as the principal institutions among us, 
the colleges of Harvard, Yale, and Nassau Hall. Our university 
is not named, though the author seems to be aware that it is no- 
minally connected with the medical school, which is treated with 
great respect. 

Our legal education is described as very wretched, and this 
seems to be imputed to the want of law lectures. 

This mode of instruction never was popular in the United States. 
We do not believe that the science of law can be taught by lec- 
tures. The essayist is ignorant of the course which was delivered 
in this city by judge Wilson, and afterwards published, in 3 vols. 
8vo. by his son; and he is mistaken in the statement that a course 
is now or ever has been given in Baltimore. In the university of 
Maryland, no other faculty than that of medicine is yet in opera- 
tion, and it gives us much pleasure to add that the gentlemen who 
compose this class are rising in reputation. 

Our lawyers are not only attornies and barristers, but they must 
practise every other branch of the profession. They do not spend 
their “three years in learning the forms of writs;”’ only one year 
being devoted to that subject. In New England, it is believed that 
the libraries of the lawyers are small; but it is not so in other parts 
of America; and although we are sometimes mortified at behold- 
ing “the liberal and noble profession of the law degraded into the 
dirty business ofa pettifogger,” we can assure the essayist that the 
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instances are extremely rare. The village attorney who makes so 
conspicuous a figure in English plays and novels is a personage 
almost unknown. Our lawyers may not be learned in the sense in 
which the essayist would employ the term; that is, they are not es- 
sentially and exclusively special pleaders. In general jurisprudence 
they surpass the practitioners of Westminster hall, as abundantly 
appears from the reports of the two countries. They rely rather 
upon their own resources than upon the borrowed aid of books. 
They care little about precedents, the very foundation of their go- 
vernment teaching them that principles may be trusted, though 
they are not consecrated by the rust ofa thousand years. It may be 
true that tailors are sometimes transformed into lawyers among 
us, as butchers have been converted into bishops in England. A 
bishop may be a dull blockhead, who is indebted to no very honour- 
able means for his exaltation, but who in the splendour of a rich 
living, and extensive patronage, may pass for a wise personage: 
but in the profession of the law, it is well known that the depth of a 
man’s understanding is soon discovered. He must abstract princi- 
ples from every profession, and be able to treat of every species of 
business which can arise inall the various dealings of his fellow men. 
Hence a tailor is quickly measured and dismissed if he does not 
suit. In reply to what is said of the bench, we can only refer again 
to the American reporters, and challenge a comparison between 
them and their English cotemporaries. Much misapprehension on 
this matter prevails in Great Britain, in consequence of the disin- 
genuous trick of English travellers, who take our common squires 
or justices, who are to be sure, a miserable pack, as the originals 
from which the portraits of American judges are delineated. Jan- 
son who was not permitted to practise at one of our bars, because 
he could not produce a single person to vouch for his character, in 
a place where he had resided two years, revenged himself by such 
caricatures; and a suspicious looking chap, as Fearon is describ- 
ed by Cobbet, makes himself merry after the same fashion. 

We do not think that any subject of Great Britain, should 
say a word on the variety, number, and proportion of deluded 
sects in America, when almost every arrival seems to bring us 
some new prophet from that enlightened island. If man be calied 
a guessing animal in New, he is, most assuredly, a hoaxable one, 
in Old England. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


STEWART’S NEW PIANO FORTE, WITH A PLATE. 


Tue Patent Harmonic Piano Forte, which has recently been 
introduced in this city, is an Improvement upon the upright on 
cabinet instrument. The inventor has effectually overcome that 
most objectionable part in the cabinet piano, which rendered it 
useful only as a piece of furniture. As an instrument for an ama- 
teur, it has always been considered as of no value, in consequence 
of the hardness of the touch and inaccuracy of articulation; two of 
the greatest defects that an instrument can possess. Besides, the 
action is so constructed that it throws the whole weight of the 
under hammer, the upright, the damper-lifters, the dampers, 
and the hammers upon the jack or grasshopper, which not only 
creates an unpleasant friction, but will, in twelve months use, be 
completely worn out, or at least become unfit for any thing but 
very slow music, as both feeling and expression are lost. 

The dampers or levers of the cabinet, are placed on the out- 
side of the strings, which renders the instrument so complex, that 
it is unfit for exportation, and it is therefore only suited for large 
cities where the maker is on the spot. 

It is ascertained to a certainty that the cabinet is now almost 
out of use in England: hence it is, that so many of them like the 
German Pianos have found their way to this country , and are sell- 
ing almost at any price. 

The Patent Harmonic Piano differs in its construction alto- 
gether from the cabinet, both in its.external appearance and in- 
terior. This instrument was invented and patented upwards of 
two years ago by James Stewart, late of Baltimore; and it has been 
universally admired for its full, clear, and vibrating tones and ex- 
pression. The Harmonic is about four feet six inches high, and 
stands obliquely from the keys. The lower notes are consequently 
shorter than the cabinet and considerably thicker; of course is 
not so susceptible of change, nor so likely to break. The grass- 
hopper is applied at the top of the striker, and has no other weight 
_than that of the hammer. The dampers being placed behind the 
strings removes all the difficulty of replacing a string, which is so 
great an objection in the cabinet. There is a brass regulating rail 
in the Harmonic, which completely prevents any change of 
weather affecting the touch. 
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OBITUARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Diep, on the 30th of last April, Dr. James Philips Freeman, of 
this city. To recollect the loss of this excellent young man, will 
excite no ordinary emotions. His amiable character had endeared 
him to all his acquaintance; his energetic mind, and persevering 
industry, had created a prospect of high professional distinction; 
and the great advantages which he had enjoyed, excited a general 
anticipation of his future usefulness. Dr. Freeman completed his 
academical education in the university of Pennsylvania, and gra- 
duated with much credit at the last commencement, as doctor in 
medicine. For the last two years, he filled the office of secretary 
to the Philadelphia Medical society, and he was always remarked 
as one of its most influential members. In April, 1818, he was 
elected one of the house-pupils, of the Philadelphia Alms house. 
No one ever performed its important duties with more regularity 
or discretion; and in three days after his attack with the fatal dis- 
ease, he would have left it with the most flattering testimonials of 
his skill and assiduity. But Providence had prepared him for 
another destiny. Not the constant exertion of the highest medical 
skill, nor the affectionate care of his friends, could arrest the pro- 
gress of disease. The hopes of the public were not realized, the 
prayers of the sick and distressed whom he had relieved, were 
not answered. He expired on the 8th day of his disease, in the 
23d year of his age. And he was prepared to die, for his life had 


been spotless, and his hopes were placed on a Saviour! M. 
—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. sl 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Extract of a Letter, dated Milan, January 1. 


“The princess of Wales is making preparations for a trip to 
the Holy Land. The baron and young Austin (who is always ad- 
dressed by the title of prince) accompany her royal highness, to- 
gether with a vast suite. The princess told the marchioness of 
Douglass, that it was her intention to be absent six months; and 
that she meant to visit all the palaces of note in Egypt—During 
the princess’s absence, her new palace will proceed. Two gen- 
tlemen lately arrived from England, and had a long conference 
with her royal highness.”’ 
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We are informed, says an English paper, in a quarter to 
which we have often been indebted for important intelligence, that 
a gentleman, of very high character at the Chancery bar, has vi- 
sited a distinguished female in Italy, for the purpose of preparing 
her to expect a minute investigation of her conduct. It must be 
evident, that the reports which have long been in circulation, and 
which events are said to render more striking, loudly call for in- 
quiry. Ifthe lady of any nobleman in England continued flirting 
about the world with similar volatility, would not the husband incur 
censure if he did not resolutely demand investigation. 

Horrible Phenomenon. Gatvanism. Onthe 4th of November last, 
various galvanic experiments were made on the body of the mur- 
derer Clydsdale, by Dr. Ure, with a galvanic battery of 270 pairs 
of 4 inch plates. The results were truly appalling. On moving 


the rod from the hip to the heel, the knee being previously bent, 


the leg was thrown out with such violence, as nearly to overturn 
one of the assistants, who in vain attempted to prevent its exten- 
sion! In the second experiment the rod was applied to the phrenic 
nerve in the neck, when dadorious breathing instantly commenced 
—the chest heaved and fell—the body was portruded and collaps- 
ed with the relaxing and retiring diaphragm; and it is thought, that 
but from the complete evacuation of the blood, pulsation might 
have occurred! In the third experiment, the supraorbital nerve 
was touched, when every muscle in the murderer’s face, was 
thrown into fearful action. The scene was hideous—several of 
the spectators left the room, and one gentleman actually fainted, 
from terror or sickness! In the fourth experiment, the transmitting 
of the electral power from the spinal marrow to the ulnar-nerve, 
at the elbow, the fingers were instantly put in motion, and the agi- 
tation of the arm was so great, that the corpse seemed to point to 
the different spectators, some of whom thought it had come to life! 
—Dr. Ure appears to be of opinion that had not incisions been 
made in the blood vessels of the neck, and the spinal marrow been 
lacerated, the criminal might have been restored to life! 
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THE BARD: . 


FROM THE DANISH. 
By professor Adam Olenslager of Copenhagen. 


O great was Denmark’s land in time of old! 
Wide to the south her branch of glory spread; 

Fierce to the battle rush’d her heroes bold, 
Eager to join the revels of the dead; 

While the fond maiden flew with smiles to fold 
Round her returning warrior’s vesture red 

Her arms o/ snow, with nobler passion fir'd, 
When Ye the breast of Love exhausted he re- 

tired. 


Nor bore they only to the field of death 
The bossy buckier, and the spear of fire; 
The bard was there. with spirit stirring breath, 
His bold heart quivering as he swept the wire, 
And _— his notes amidst th’ ensanguined 
heath, 
While panting thousands kindled at his lyre; 
Then shone the eye with greater fury fired, 
Then clash’d the glittering mails and the 
preud foe retired. 


And when the memorable day was past, 

And Thor triumphant on his people smiled, 
The actions died not with the day they graced; 

The bard embalm’d them in his descant wild, 
And yo? hymn‘d names, through ages unef- 

faced, 

The weary hours of fature Danes beguil’d. 

When even their snowy bones had moulder’d 


a * 
On the high column lived th’ impcrishable 
song. 


And the impetuous harp resounded high 
With feats of hardihood done far and wide, 
While the bard sooth’d with festive minstrelsy 
The chiefs, reposing after battie tide: 
Nor would stern themes alone his hands em- 
Moy; 
He Rsew. the virgin’s sweetly-temper’d pride, 
And hoary eld, and woman’s gentle cheer, 
And Denmark’s manly hearts, to love and 
friendship dear 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


Oh! hail once more, the wild clad shore, 
Of clear Passaic’s stream; 

Where once I rov’d, where once I loy’d, 
In Faney’s youthful dream— 

Welcoine again, the oft trod glen, 
(To me no happier rove) 

The monntain steep, the valley deep, 
And all my native fields so green. 


Down in the shade, of yonder glade, 
That fronts the river's side, 

How op‘ning to my searching view, 
I’ve stray’d at ev’ning tide.— 

How bright and fair, the footsteps there, 
Of childhood still appear, 

And still the song, erst pour’d along, 
Sounds in the branches sweet and clear. 


*Neath that rude tree, where infancy, 
Beguil’d each passing day, 

Oft have 1 lain, and mock’d the strain— 
The robin’s piaintive lay! 

But that dear strain, will ne’er again 
Beguile the flying hour, 

For absence long has Jost the song, 
S hat once possessed stich magic power 





POETRY. 


The tears that fell, when from thy weil 
And dear known scenes‘I flew, 

Were those of pain, for ne’er again, 
I thought those scenes to view! 

But now, the tear that drops so clear, 
Flows not from mis’ry’s store; 

For there’s no bliss, so sweet as this, 
To hail a Jong lost native shore. 


From the New York Evening Post. 


A LOVING EPISTLE TO MR. WILLIAM 
COBBETT, OF NORTH HEMPSTEAD, 
LONG ISLAND. 


“ Belov’d of Heaven! the smiling Muse shall 
shed 
“ Her moonlight halo on thy beauteous head!” 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 


Pride, boast, and glory of each hemisnhere! 

wel teers and lord in both—great Cobbett 
ail! 

Hero of Botley there, and Hempstead here— 
Of Newgate, and a Pennsylvania jail! 

Long shall this —— nation bless the hour, 
When by the beadle and your debts pursu’d, 

The victim—like fam’d Barrington, of power, 
“ You +) your country for your country’s 


goo 
Terrour of Borough-mongers, Banks and 
Crowns! 
Thorburn the seedsman, and Lord Castle- 
reagh! 


* Potatoe tops” fall withering at your frowns— 
(Grand “* Ruta Baga ‘T‘urnip” of your day) 
Banish the memory of that. Lockhart’s cane, 
And Philadelphia “ pole-cats”* from your 
mind, 
Let the world scoff—still you and Hunt remain— 
Yourselves a host—the envy of mankind! 


Whether, as once in “ Peter Poreupine,” 
You curse the country, whose tree air you 
breathe, 
Or, as plain “ William Cobbett,” toil to twine 
Around your brows sedition’s poison’d wreath, 
Or in your letter to Sir Francis, tear 
All moral ties asunder with your pen, 
We trace you, gentle spirit, every where, 
And greet you, first of scribblers and of men. 


Well may our hearts with pride and pleasure 
swell, 
To know that face to face we soon shall meet: 
We'll gaze upon you as you stand and sell 
** Grammars” and “* Garden seeds” in Fulton 
stree t!, 
And praise your book that tells about the wea- 
ther, 
“Our laws, religion, hogs, and things” to 
boot, 
Where your immortal talents teach together 
Turnips and “ yeung ideas how to shoot!” 


In recompense, that you’ve designed to make 
Choice of our soil above all other lands, 

A purse we'll raise to pay your debts, and take 
Your unsold Registers all off your hands. 

For this we ask that you, for once, will show 
Some gratitude, and, if you can, be civil; 

Burn all your books, sell all your pigs, and go— 
No matter where--to England or the devil! 

CROAKER & CO. 


* Vide hes letter to Lord Stanhope in his Regis- 
ter. 
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THE oka. 


FROM THF. DANISH. 
By Professor Thomas Thaarup. 


PARODY. 
Ye Mariners of England. 


Ye gentlemen and ladies, 
ho live at home at ease, 
In rural quiet snugly fix’d, 
Among the pigs and fteas. 
Give ear to a Director, 
And he will plainly show, 
What dismay, rules the day, 
When the stock is getting low. 


When Congress sends committees, 
To fumble o’er our books; 

You'd think ten thousand pities, 
To see our piteous looks; 

The President and Cashier 
Depress’d with care and wo, 

= about, in and out, 

hile the stock is getting low. 


Or if some members bolder, 
Do threaten and denounce; 
And on each poor stockholder, 
Are ready down to pounce; 
Then shivering agues seize us, 
Rheumatic pains shoot through 
The aching bones, of Billy J—s, 
For the stock is getting low. 


Each check-book, ledger, journal, 
Is now thrown open wide; 

And the balance sheet diurnal, 
Is in the balance tried; 

The tellers, runners, watehmen, 
Are cap’ring to and fro, 

While the clerk, with a jerk, 
Exclaiifis, “ the stock 1s low.” 


Lut courage brave directors! 
And never be dismay’d— 
While we have cash or credit left, 
We ne’er shall want a trade: 
Our merchants will employ us, 
To raise the wind you know; 
Up we must, kick a dust 
Although the stock is low. Oo. 


TO SPRING. 
FROM THE DANITISH.- 


By Professor Thomas Thaarup. 


Thy beams are sweet, beloved Spring! 
The winter shades before thee fly; 

The bough smiles green, the young birds sing, 
The chainless current glistens by; 

~Till countless flowers, like stars, iiume 

The deepening vale and forest-gloom. 


Oh! welcome, gentle guest from high, 
Sent to cheer our world below, 
‘To lighten Sorrow’s faded eye, 
To kindle Nature’s social glow: 
Oh! he is o’er his fellows blest, 
Who feels thee in a guiltless breast. 


Peace to the generous heart, essaying 
With deeds of love to win our praise! 

He smiles the spring o* life surveying, 
Nor fears her cold and wintry days. 

To his high goal, with triumph: bright, 

- The calm years waft him in their flight. 


Thou, glorious goal! that shin’st afar, 
And seem’st to smile us on our way: 

Bright is the hope that crowns our war, 
The dawn-bush of eternal day! 

There shall we meet, this dark world o’er 

And mix in love evermore, 


Gr 
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I will fly the social room, © 
I will weep im lonely sadness; 

The poor negro’s cherish’d gloom 
Must not mar the hour of gladness; 

Let my fate your sighs command, 
Fetter’d in a distant land. 


Say what is the negro’s crime, 
e who in our blood engrave it? 
Can the colour of our chime 
Plead for sin with him who gave it? 
Gloomy isthe negro’s breast, 
Robb’d of her he loves the best. 


God of Christians, God of Men! 
Thou canst melt the heart of scorn; 

May none e’er the bridegroom chain, 
From the new-espoused torn! 

Let our fate thy pity move, 
Robb’d of country and of love! 


SENTIMENTAL AG@ONIES. 


When first to dear Chloe I mentioned the pain, 
Her coldness had left in my breast; 
She call’d me her shepherd, her ghost and her 
swain, 
And turn’d all my sorrows to jest. 


When I press’d my sad suit as we trip’d through 
the dance, 
Her features were clouded with wo, 
And hope swell’d my bosom—but ah she ex- 
claim’d, 
“ The deuce take the corn on my toe.” 


How strange is the heart of a woman I cried, 
Of vanity made up and show; © 
They feel not the pangs they inflict on the 
heart 
But feel for the corn on the toe. 


Oh ye, who make women’s light heart your pur- 
suit. 
Learn from my sad experience to know; 
That he who the feelings of woman would 
touch, 
Must tread on the corn on her toe. 
O. 


THE FOLLOWING VERSES WERE TRANS- 
MITTED TO MRS. FRENCH, 


O! sweet were the strains of the Lady of Song, 
And sweetly they’ve linger’d to ravish my ear; 
For my slumbers were feasted through all the 
night long,’ 
With *The Echo,” and with the lov’d “ Ro 
bin Adair.” 
Whenever my fancy would point me to rove, 
Not a watch of the night, but * The Echo,’ 
was there, 
By hili-side—by streamlet—in garden, or grove 
*T was “ Echo,” all around me—‘twas Robin 
Adair.” 
O! who would not listen to song such as thine, 
Thou lovely enchantress, with voice sweet 
and clear, 
If to feel but a portion of joy such as mine, 
If ay oe but “ The Echo,” and * Rodin 
dair.” 
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agaist the laws of nations, and particular statutes. The fourth is exclu- 
sively occupied by forms of proceedings on arrest, commitments, writs af- 
ter indictment found, commissions giving criminal jurisdiction (never issu- 
ed in the United States) arraignment, pleas and records of past proceedings 
in the various courts of that kingdom. To every lawyer it is well known, 
that these forms are of use only to public officers, if they are ever useful 
here, and that the volume which should contain them, would remain, for - 
years, unopened :n the library of every practitioner. 

In the publication of Mr. Chitty’s Work, the Editor has sought to avoid 
the insertion of such matter as cannot be useful in the United States, and 
he has been sedulous to preserve every thing, which in any possibility, ei- 
ther by analogy or otherwise, may be desirable. The first volume is pub- 
lished entire; and to this there has been added, as notes, all the decisions 
on points of Criminal and Correctional Law in the Courts ef the different 
States and of the United States, which have been reported and published, 
and also from manuscript notes of the Editor, of cases decided in the Cir- 
cuit court of the United States, for the Pennsylvania district. ‘These ad- 
ditions are considerable, and will be found useful to the profession. 

The pages of the London’ Edition have been preserved, and the index has 
been altered, so that the references in it are to the pages of the American 
publication. The work, in its progress through the press, has been super- 
intended by a professional gentleman, who has added a number of prece- 
dents of indictments in the Courts of the United States and of the 
individual States. The profession will thus be put in possession of all that is 
valuable and useful in the English Edition, with much interesting addi- 
tional matter, obtained for the adjudication of our own Courts, and of such 
forms of proceedings as are peculiar to our county. The price of the two 
volumes is 16 dollars. 
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- ABRAHAM SMALL, No 112, Chesnut, two doors below the 


Post Office, Philadelphia, 


Has Just Published. 
(Price $3 in boards.) 


SPANISH AMERICA; 


Ora Descriptive, Historical, and Geographical account of the 
Dominions of Spain in the western Hemisphere, continental and 
insular. 

Illustrated by a Mapof North and South America, and the West India 
Islands; and an engraving, representing the comparative altitudes of the 
mountains in those regions. 


BY R. H. BONNYCASTLE, 


CAPTAIN IN THE CORPS OF ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


* Such of late 
Columbus found the American so girt 
' With feathered cincture, naked else and wild 


Among the trees, on iles and woody shores 
In spirit perhaps he also saw 








Rich Mexico the seat of Montezume, 
And Cusco in Peru, the richer seat 


Of Atabalipa, and yet unspoil’d 
Guiana, whose great city Geryon’s sons 
x PARADISE LOST. 
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ABRAHAM SMALL, has in press, and will shortly publish 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


WILLICH’S DOMESTIC ENCYCLOPADIA, 
IN THREE VOLUMES OCTAVO; 


Corrected, amended, and rendered more valuable by many ad- 
ditions, particularly in the articles relating to domestic Medicine, 
the Veterinary and Culinary Arts. 


BY THOMAS COOPER Esa. 
Professor of Chemistry. 





Some years ago Dr. Willich of London published a work under the 
title of Domestic Encyclopedia; a work, not intended to present a full ac- 
count and present state of all Arts and Sciences, Geography Biography, 
and History, buta brief view of those articles of knowledge which a Mas- 
ter and Mistress of a Family would wish to be informed about—a Parlour 
Dictionary, not of words, but of things—a book of Family reference, in a 
moderate compass. 

The Public felt the want of such a book; and it sold with great rapidity. 
In this country Dr. Mease was engaged to edit a revised and improved 
American edition of it. He did so; and added greatly to the value of the 
work. A very large edition was sold, and the public new call for another. 

The American edition by Dr. Mease was in five volumes octavo: objec- 
tions have been made te the size and to the price of the work. A new edi- 
tion is now offered, in which these objections have been attended to. It 
will be comprised in three volumes octavo. 

It is requisite to give some account of the Improvements proposed in the 
present edition; for it ought to keep pace with the knowledge of the day. 
The publisher has applied to Professor Cooper to superintend it, who has 
undertaken to doso. 

Many of the articles of Dr. Willich’s work were useless, many were un- 
necessarily long; many contained erroneous views and opinions, which the 
present state of science requires to be corrected; many articles of great 
use, and appropriate to such a work, require to be added. The articles of 
_ Domestic Medicine, in particular, require alterations and additions; the 

Culinary, the Veterinary part of the work is too brief in the former plan. 
Much that a family would desire to know is onfitted, and much is contain- 
ed in the work that tends to increase its bulk and its price, without adding 
to its utility. To all these points the present Editor, Mr. Cooper, will care- 
fully attend; and he promises, without new-medelling the work, or en- 
croaching unnecessarily on Dr. Willich’s part of it, to make such addi- 
tions and corrections, as will render it a truly useful family book, and con- 
formable to its original title and intention, a Domestic Encyclopedia. 





CONDITIONS. 


J.—It shall be printed in three large handsome Octavo Volumes, on a 


superfine paper. 

[!.—It shall be illustrated with many Plates and Cuts, applicable to, and 
explaining the subjects treated of. 

I1I.—It shall be delivered to the Subscribers at $3 50 in boards, per vo- 
lume, or in complete sets at $10 50 per copy. The price will be advanced 
to non-Subscribers. 
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